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The Strawberry Leaf Cent: A Reappraisal 
Study of the strawberry leaf cent is as old as the study of large cents itself. The 
first notes about it were made by Joseph Levick in 1868, who wrote as follows: 
"Rich[ard] D. Winsor, Providence, R[hode] |[sland] has 2 ’93s both 
of which | ought to have to discribe [sic] + also to photograph. His broken | 
die Lib[erty] Cap ¢ from the Mickley Coll[ection] is the finest one | ever — 
saw, + the obverse being diffierent] Jeo from that of the perfect die.- 
The other variety is more like No. 4 or 6. At the top in the word 
"Liberty" it resembles No. 4. only the letters or the whole word is not 
directly over the head as in no. 4.-_ The R of Liberty is opposite the roll or 
curlicue [?] [that] is rolled back from the forehead. Under the bust is a. 
sprig of four. branchles] at the end of each is a trefoil or clover leaf. The 
reverse is similar to No. 6.- i. 
The R in the word "Liberty" is somewhat taller than the rest of the 
word.- 
The trefoils under the bust resemble very much those to be seen on 
the wreaths of 93s. 
The date is almost obliterated so much so as to be indecipherable - 
in fact the whole is very much worn. 
This piece Mr. Winsor purchased of Mr. Meader of Prov[idence] 


R[hode] I[sland] who took [it] in circulation many years ago.- Paine says 
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in 1845. (Paine is George T. Paine of Providence, Rhode Island, who 
became a corresponding member of the American Numismatic Society on 
March 12, 1868.) 

Mr. W[insor] says that this 93 is more nearly like the 4 of plate,- the 
chief distinction however is in the mark under the bust instead of 3 leaves 
it is a cluster of four clover leaves. Mr. Woodward pronounced it the only 
one he had ever seen of that kind. The planchet is very little smaller than 


Liberty Cap, quite thick + has bars + vine on edge." 


This specimen has been unique since 1845. Its pedigree is excellent: 
from circulation, to Mr. Meader; then to Richard Winsor; then to Sylvester Sage 
Crosby; then to Dr. Thomas Hall; then to Virgil Brand; then Charles Williams; 
then Floyd Starr; then R. E. Naftzger, jr.; and finally the present owner. 

In October 1877 David Proskey discovered and catalogued the second 
variety of strawberry leaf, the ONE CENT high variety. This is the finest known 
Strawberry leaf. Proskey called this specimen unique, but took back that 
description when Edouard Frossard brought another example to the sale to 
compare it. This coin was bid up to $77.50 and sold to the coin dealer H. G. 
Sampson, who was acting for Lorin G. Parmelee. The underbidder on the coin 
was Joseph Levick, who was acting for Crosby with instructions to pay up to $75 


for the cent. In the Parmelee sale in 1890 the cent realized $79, and was sold 
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to Steigerwalt. He sold it to Dr. Thomas Hall on October 17, 1890 for $80; the 


Hall collection passed to Virgil Brand in 1909. This specimen is now in an 
estate in New England. 

The third strawberry leaf cent, which was the second example of the ONE 
CENT high variety, which Frossard had found, was sold as part of the George 
Merritt Collection in 1879; it was donated to the American Numismatic Society in 
1906 [query: 19097] by John Sanford Saltus as part of his collection of cents 
and half cents. 

William Rabin, a dealer in Philadelphia, advertised in the Numismatist in 
September 1941 a fourth example, also of the ONE CENT high variety, for 
which he asked $2,500, which was considered a ludicrously high price at the 
time. This coin eventually was sold to Floyd T. Starr; R. E. Naftzger bought it 
out of the Starr auction, and from Naftzger it was sold to the present owner. 

You can see three of the four cents | have referred to in the next room. 

There has been much debate over what the leaves represent. Levick and 
Crosby in 1868 and 1869 cail them clovers or trefoils. The strawberry leaf 
designation goes back to David Proskey, who first used it in November 1879 in 
the Coin Collector's Journal in his series of articles on cents, which later became 
the reference work published under the name of Francis Worcester Doughty. In 
1897 Crosby decided that the leaves were actually cotton leaves and a cotton 


boll, and proposed the title "cotton leaf cent." 
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| consulted my sister, a professionally trained horticulturalist, on this 
question, and | sent her a photocopy of the Jack Collins photograph of the 
Atwater wreath cent, and asked her to identify the leaves. She said that the 
leaves looked somewhat like strawberry leaves, but the depiction is more 
imaginary than from nature. My sister found the beaded sprays very mysterious. 
This is more useful an answer than it sounds: our wreath is an imaginary 
wreath, the artist is depicting a heraldic device, not plants as found in nature. 

As it happens, there is a heraldic use of the strawberry leaf: they are the 
conventional figures of a leaf on the coronet of a duke, marquis, or earl. This 
usage is listed in the Oxford English Dictionary, with several citations (earliest 
1827). The 1875 citation says, "It was among the strawberry leaves she chiefly 
expected to find a husband for her daughter - a marquis at least." The wreath 
on the wreath cents is a composite wreath, which combines the laurel, a symbol 
of glory, with strawberry leaves, a traditional symbol of the high nobility. In 
short, David Proskey’s identification of the leaves as a strawberry leaf seems to 
me to be the correct one, but the wreath is not an accurate horticultural 
depiction; it is a stylized heraldic representation. 

Before | lay out the various theories as to what the strawberry leaf cents 
are, | want to eliminate three red herrings: the first of these is David Proskey’s 
belief that the obverse dies were different; the second is Walter Breen’s 


contention that the strawberry leaves on the obverse are punch-linked with those 
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on the reverse of other cents; the third is the argument that the coins must be 
genuine mint products, because Crosby regarded them as such. 

Proskey was the discoverer of the ONE CENT high variety, and he 
believed that not only were the reverses from different dies, but so were the 
obverses; and he describes them in The Coin Collector's Journal. On the ONE 
CENT low variety the top of the forehead is immediately below the centre of the 
R of LIBERTY. On the ONE CENT high variety the top of the forehead points 
between the E and the R. Crosby in 1897 said that he thought the two obverses 
were from the same die, and everyone has since followed Crosby. Crosby 
probably was right; every time | have looked at the obverses, they seem more or 
less the same to me, but all the specimens are so worn that | cannot be 
absolutely certain about this. 

Walter Breen has argued that the strawberry leaf cents are mint products. 
He has written, "Whatever they may be, they are not counterfeits: letters and 
trefoils and numerals match those on other cents of the year, evidently from the 
same punches. The trefoils on the obv[erse] are the same as on cent 
reverses."’ If the strawberry leaves are punch-linked, as Breen contends, that 
would eliminate many possible theories. Breen had a superb memory, but he 


did not always remember where he obtained his knowledge, which is important 


‘Andrew W. Pollock Ill, United States Patterns and Related Issues 
(Wolfeboro, NH, 1994) p. 17. 
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before you decide whether or not something is believable. Breen knew the ANS 
library and collection extremely well, and worked through it in a few months in 
the spring of 1951. One book he must have read through was the copy of 
Crosby on the 1793 cents and half cents which was previously owned by Dr. 
Thomas Hall and was given to the Society by George Clapp. Hall wrote in the 
margin of this book, on the strawberry leaves, 
In this connection Mr. Crosby might have added an interesting 
observation, with which he was familiar, viz: that the punch used for 
impressing the leaves beneath the bust was similar, and probably 
identical, with the punch used for impressing the so-called trefoil 
leaves upon the wreath cent reverses of 93." 
| think that Breen derived his idea that the leaves on the obverse of the 
strawberry leaf cent come from the same punch as the strawberry leaves on the 
wreath cents of 1793 from Dr. Hall’s notations. | have looked very closely at the 
wreath cents and | concluded that there are enough differences among the 
strawberry leaves on the reverses that they must have been cut by hand, and 
not made by punches. In his Encyclopedia of 1988, Breen promulgates some 


very radical theories of device punches, such as a device punch for the chain on 


‘Manuscript annotation by Dr. Thomas Hall in the Hall-Brand-Clapp copy of 
Sylveser Sage Crosby, The United States Coinage of 1793. - Cents and Half 
Cents (Boston, 1897) p. 21, now in the ANS library. 
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the chain cent, a device punch for the head of Liberty on the caps of 1793, and 
several head punches for the cents of 1794; but he does not revive his theory of 
device punches being used for the wreath cents, so he may have changed his 
mind. Breen’s and Dr. Hall’s belief that the leaves were applied using a punch — 
is wrong, to my eye; the leaves were cut individually, by hand. 

Now as to the third red herring: Crosby did regard the strawberry leaf 
cents as genuine mint products, but Crosby was not infallible. His work on the 
cents and half cents of 1793 includes a number of alterations which we consider 
rather obvious: the Crosby 3-B and the Edwin Bishop Washington half cent. It is 
odd that Crosby should include the 3-B, because as Jim Neiswinter has shown, 
Levick had already concluded it was an alteration. 

| shall now lay out the various possible theories as to what the strawberry 
leaf is. 

1) A pattern. Sheldon and Breen held this to be so, and Sheldon says 
that Dr. Hall and Samuel Hudson Chapman did so too. 

2) A normal cent, struck for circulation during a year when the Mint made 
many dramatic experiments in coin design. This was Crosby's view. 

3) A struck fake of the mid-nineteenth century, made during a period when 
many imaginative fakes were created, such as Edwin Bishop’s Washington half 
cent and the Good Samaritan shilling. 


4) A genuine worn 1793 wreath cent, which has been tooled to create the 
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strawberry leaves. 

5) A counterfeit of the time. Sheldon says that James G. Macallister, a 
coin dealer of Philadelphia, held this belief. 

Theory (4), a genuine worn 1793 wreath cent which has been tooled by 
someone like Smith of Ann Street, is a very attractive theory, and if only one 
example existed, we would give it serious consideration; but it is contradicted by 
the discovery of the three ONE CENT high specimens. The die link and the die 
duplicates indicate that the strawberry leaf cents were struck from dies, not 
made by tooling genuine coins. 

Theory (3), a fake of the mid-nineteenth century, is to my mind 
contradicted by the pedigree history. The first example was discovered probably 
in 1845, and certainly by 1868; the second in 1877; the third also in 1877; and 
the fourth in 1941. If the cents were fakes, they would have emerged onto the 
market around the same time. It is certainly true that people were creating 
numismatic fakes as early as the 1840s - Matthew Stickney struck the Immune 
Columbia in gold around that time - but it is very early for the creation of a 
fantasy cent variety. The coins also do not have the feel of nineteenth century 
fakes. Nineteenth century fakes tend to be more attractive, with flashy high 
relief, like Edwin Bishop’s Washington half cent. 

This leaves us with possibilities 1, 2, and 5: a pattern, a normal cent, or a 


counterfeit of the time. 
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| looked very closely at the letters on the reverse of the Saltus-ANS 
specimen, and | concluded that they were hand cut, not made with punches. 
For example, the N in ONE is small, and does not have much of a base to its 
left foot; the N in CENT is bigger, and has a big base to its left foot. The lower 
serif of the first S in STATES is lined up; the lower serif of the second S in 
STATES extends further to the left than the top part of the letter. The E in 
CENT is very crowded, and the top part touches the middle bar; the E in ONE is 
less crowded, and the top part does not touch the middle bar; the E in STATES 
is rather loose. There are also distinct differences between the lettering on the 
ONE CENT low strawberry leaf and on the ONE CENT high. The top of the T 
on the ONE CENT high is crowded, the top of the T on ONE CENT low is broad. 
The lettering is also smaller on the reverse of the ONE CENT high than on the 
reverse of the ONE CENT low. 

There are so many differences among the letters that | think that they 
were not done with punches, but hand cut. Since the letters are hand cut, the 
piece is not a product of the United States Mint. 

There are other important differences. David Proskey noted that the base 
of the head on all wreath cents ends in a point; the base of the head on the 
strawberry leaves has a blunt end. The number of strawberry leaves on the 
reverse also varies. In the wreath cents, reverse F has six strawberry leaves; 


reverse G has five; and with H, |, and J the number stabilizes at four. On the 
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strawberry leaf cents, the ONE CENT low reverse has four strawberry leaves, 
the ONE CENT high reverse has only three. 

Del Bland suggested that one way to solve the problem might be to 
compare the edge with a genuine wreath cent, so Del and | did that, and the 
edge is very well done, but it does not quite line up with the genuine edges, 
partly because the flan on the Saltus-ANS piece is bigger than on normal wreath 
cents. 

The diameter varies on the four specimens known, as opposed to the 
carefully controlled diameters of the wreath cents; Breen has noted this, as did 
Levick before him. The weight, however, is good. The weights of three of the 
pieces are recorded. The unique piece weighs 201 grains. The Saltus-ANS 
specimen is light, 194 grains, but it has a big gash on its reverse. The Rabin- 
Starr piece weighs 207 grains. 

Levick and Crosby had much difficulty deciding exactly where in the series 
the strawberry leaf should go. The R in LIBERTY is slightly bigger than the rest 
of the word, which suggests that the immediate model was Crosby’s obverse 7. 
The way the bottom lock of hair falls straight down also suggests obverses 6 
and 7. On the other hand, in the middle of the hair a lock flies straight out, 
which resembles obverses 9 and 10. The heart-shaped bow on the reverse 
resembles reverses G and |; the ONE CENT high reverse resembles reverse F, 


while the ONE CENT low reverse resembles reverse H. The strawberry leaf 
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cents, in other words, are very difficult to place in the series, because they 
combine elements of nearly all the wreath cents. Whatever it was our 
counterfeiter copied, he must have copied more than one specific die variety 
when he was making his dies, and combined disparate elements into one die. 
This is very characteristic of counterfeits. Counterfeiting is a clandestine 
operation, and counterfeiters work under great pressure and are often short of 
money. Our counterfeiter may have begun to prepare his dies one night, and 
then spent the wreath cent which was his model the next day, and waited until 
he received another in change; but it turned out to be a different die variety, so 
he kept on adding more and more diverse elements into his die. If | may show a 
counterfeit from one of my favorite series, namely the counterfeit 2 reales, this is 
a 2 reales of 1801, but with the assayers’ initials TH, which on genuine pieces 
only occurs on 2 reales of 1804 and jatér{{ Counterte large cents are unusual; 
most counterfeiters in the early Republic found more profitable outlets for their 
talents. 2 reales were a favorite; they also made many counterfeit half dollars; 
and if they went for the high profits of gold, they could counterfeit Brazilian joes. 
There are a few counterfeit large cents: the 1848 small date large cent, or this 
most peculiar cast counterfeit in brass of an 1854 large cent. But counterfeit 
large cents remain rare birds, not because everybody turned honest on January 
1, 1793, but because there were easier things to counterfeit. If | were 


counterfeiting small change coppers during the early Republic, | would make 
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New Jersey or Connecticut coppers, which continued to circulate until 1857, and 
not large cents. 

If the strawberry leaf cents are contemporary counterfeits of the 1790s, as 
| believe they are, they could not have circulated long. They were probably not 
made in 1793, because our counterfeiter had to copy a rather worn wreath cent 
in the first place, but they could not have been produced too long after 
December 27, 1795, when the weight of the large cent was reduced (Breen, 
1988, pp. 186-187), because they are struck to the older, heavier standard. 
They were probably manufactured in 1794 or 1795. 

The strawberry leaf cents have been described as a pattern which for 
some reason was not seen fit for general production. In a way they are, but not 
a pattern of the US Mint, but a test run for a counterfeiting operation. In the 
1780s there were extensive operations producing and distributing counterfeit 
coppers in all the northern states, and naturally some people would try their 
hands at counterfeit the new cents. But the new Federal cents were expensive 
to counterfeit: they required much copper, and one had to apply a decorated 
edge. The Mint feared counterfeits greatly: the use of decorated and lettered 
edges on Federal coins and also on the Conder tokens of the period is the sign 
of mints who fear extensive counterfeiting. In 1795 the Mint still feared 
counterfeiters enough that it experimented with putting cents through the edge 


machinery used for the silver and gold coins, but it decided that counterfeits 
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were no longer a threat, and switched to a plain edge cent. The Mint was right: 
counterfeits never were a threat, the way they had been with the state coppers. 
The strawberry leaf cents are a monument to the failure of ihe counterfeiters. 
Yankee native ingenuity could produce a superb counterfeit cent - the strawberry 
leaf cents are excellent pieces of work - but it also knew that there were easier 
and more profitable coins to counterfeit - 2 reales, half dollars, Brazilian gold 


pieces. So it concentrated on those. 


PENNY-Wise pt tooy 


THE PARMELEE STRAWBERRY LEAF REEMERGES 


John Kralhjevich 


Several months ago, | received a normal work day phone call from John Pack, who 
works with consignors in the mam New Hampshire office of American Numismatic 
Rarities (ANR). We sometimes talk a dozen or more times a day about this coin or that 
consignment, but this time, in a cautious tone, he asked me what I knew about 1793 
Strawberry Leaf cents. So 1 began the short litany. 


“Well, there are four of the things and they’re all pretty ugly. ANS has the worst 
one, the one that Ed Frossard and Lyman Low got ina kicking match over in the 1890s. 
Dan Holmes in Cleveland has two of them. He let me see them both last year at EAC. 
One is the unique NC-2 and the other is a NC-3. They’re both from the Starr sale. He 
showed me how the edge devices on each matched the edge device on his Sheldon-5, 
which to me pretty much confirms that they were Mint products. Some people have said 
they were contemporary counterfeits in the past. There is another one somewhere too, 
from Parmelee, but it hasn’t been seen in forever.” 


John asked me if the name Staples meant anything to me, so I went scrambling for 
my Breen large cent book and De] Bland’s census. | told John that Staples was the name 
of the last owner of the long-lost Parmelee piece that Del had record of. The Parmelee 
coin was supposed to be twice as good as the others. Then | asked a dumb question. 


“Why?” 


John told me he had been contacted by a party in Maine who apparently had the 
piece, and so far the story checked out. Comme on the heels of the duPont 1866 No 
Motto dollar also coming out of Maine, it seemed a Jittle too good to be true. 


We hung up and J went about learning as much about the Strawberry Leaves as | 
could, re-reading Carl Carlson’s article “Strawberry Leaves and Shiners” in (he 
Numismatist and \ocating a copy of Walter Breen’s 1959 article in Empire Topics on the 
subject. I read and re-read Del’s census of the four known specimens enough that one 
friend called me on the fact that it was scary that such things could be committed to 


memory and repeated, like some school kid saying the Hail Mary for the 12.345th time. | 
admitted that I had spent more time working on the Strawberry Leaf cent research then I 
had, say, watching TV for the previous week. A copper geek rears his ugly head. 


It all became worthwhile a few weeks after the initial phone call from John Pack, 
when he forwarded a picture via email, showing him studying a copper coin intently. You 
could tell he was holding a 1793 Strawberry Leaf cent. 
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According to Breen, the first Strawberry Leaf discovered was the one that is still 
unique, the NC-2 that Dan Holmes owns, which was apparently identified before the 
Civil War. It wasn’t until 1877 that another one popped up, a piece David Proskey 
identified as a new variety. When it was sold in a Scott Stamp and Coin Co. sale that 
year, Sylvester Crosby commissioned J.N.T. Levick to bid up to $75 on this newly 
discovered rarity. Unfortunately, that maven of bean-baking, Lorin Parmelee, bid more 
and acquired the piece for his own collection. When Parmelee’s collection sold in 1890, 
Lancaster (PA) dealer Charles Steigerwalt bought the coin for Dr. Thomas Hall, who is 
best known for writing the first descriptive text about the varieties of Connecticut 
coppers, pioneering a system that is still in use today. Hall owned the coin until his 
collection was sold intact to Virgil Brand m 1909. Some folks buy coins, and some folks 
buy coin collections; Brand was among the latter class. He gathered some simply 
incredible large cents — not to mention tens of thousands of other coins. After Brand’s 
death, his collection was split between his two brothers, Armin and Horace, each of 
whom spent years disposing of their portions. 


In 1941, Armin Brand made the first consignment of Brand large cents to St. Louis 
dealer Burdette G. Johnson. Johnson was something of a wholesale dealer, and Art Kagin 
has told me stories about asking Johnson for his selection of 1799 cents and being handed 
a large box full, ditto for 1804s. The first 17 Brand cents Johnson got on memo were all 
dated 1793, and they were each superb. One each of NC-1 (then unique), NC-2 (still 
unique), NC-3, NC-4, and NC-S5 (still unique) plus 12 other condition census cents. 
Another of the pieces included was the Sheldon-9 that ANR sold as part of Haig 
Koshkarian’s collection earlier this year. Johnson worked closely with James Kelly at the 
time, and Kelly took the NC-3 Strawberry Leaf on consignment for $2,500, a number 
large enough to suggest that he had a special customer for it. }t was the first of the group 
that Johnson was able to sell. 


Kelly sold the coin at a 10% markup to a Maine collector named Roscoe Staples, a 
collector no one today seems to know much about. The Strawberry Leaf is the only 
condition census cent he is known to have owned, a pretty puzzling scenario. Some of his 
enigmatic status undoubtedly came from the fact that his life was cut short, as he was 
killed in the service of his nation in 1943 while in the South Pacific. 


Most of the above facts are noted in the catalogue description of the com, which 
appears in the November 30, 2004 ANR sale called “The Frog Run Collection.” It’s the 
longest description I’ve ever written, especially once considering the lengthy biography of 
Lorin Parmelee that Dave Bowers wrote for the occasion. But, of course, doing research 
on a coin like this always elucidates just how much you don’t know about the thing, 
leading to more questions, and promises that more research will be done. Sometimes, in 
the ever-evolving auction cycle of consignment, catalogue, sale, repeat, such things get put 
by the wayside. 
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Luckily, Dan Holmes knew that to do some nitty-gritty numismatic work on the 
Strawberries, we had to strike while the iron was hot. Dan and J met up, with the com, m 
Las Vegas recently, to do something no one had ever done — not Walter Breen, who wrote 
extensively on the variety, nor Dave Bowers (who admitted to me that though he had 
seen them this Parmelee coin was the first one he had handled, something that was pretty 
exciting to a man that has handled just about every coin there is!). Dan and I were able to 
lay out all three Strawberry Leaf cents in private hands, though we were not able to 
borrow the ANS specimen for the study. Perhaps if the new owner chooses to break the 
coin out of its NGC encapsulation, more study can be done in New York at the ANS, 
who has been kind enough to extend an invitation to do precisely that. 


The fruits of Dan’s study will be printed in a forthcoming Penny-Wise, with 
illustrations of the coins and pictures of Dan, Walt Husak, Al Boka, and myself looking at 
the things like a bunch of grade school kids with their first Sports //lustrated swimsuit 
issue, which is to say starry-eyed and wide-grinned. Until that study is written up, 
suffice it to say this: the edges on the Strawberry Leaf cents match those found on several 
other 1793 Wreath cent varieties, though precisely lining up the indifferently applied edge 
markings can be a process that takes some getting used to. Dan and J have no doubt 
whatsoever that they are all products of the First Philadelphia Mint. 


The auction will take place in Baltimore soon after this issue of P-W atrives, and it 
would be grand if an EACer buys the coin. Of course, with a trophy rarity like this, 
interest comes in from far and wide, so it’s not a sure thing. Catalogues are available from 
ANR (866-811-1804) and photos and a description of the coin are available online at 
www.anrcoins.com. | 
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WHAT IS THE GRADE? 
John D. Wright, NLG 
For decades I have preached the twin sermons “Grading is Opinion” and “Grade is 
an Attempt to Justify Price”. The coin pictured below is the perfect example of those 
sayings. 
This coin was last seen by any knowledgeable numismatist over sixty years ago. 


Until a few months ago, nobody now alive in the collecting community had seen this coin. 
Study it. What grade do YOU call it? 
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Photos Courtesy American Numismatic Rarities, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


This is the discovery specimen of the 1793 “strawberry leaf? cent. It was first 
introduced to the collecting public as lot 201 of John W. Scott’s October 1877 sale. where 
it was described as ... 


1793 Wreath. ‘Stars and stripes’ on edge. With three clover leaves and 
blossom under bust. Fair condition, but date and legend perfectly distinct. 
Unique. 


The obverse of this coin was plated in that catalog, and looks about as the picture 
above. So in 1877 this coin sold as anew variety, “Fair”, for $77.50. It next sold with 
the Lorin G. Parmalee collection as lot 671 of the NY Stamp & Coin Co. sale of June 
1890, where it brought $79.00 as “Fine”. Evidently back then a three-grade jump in 
condition did not affect price very much. This coin has since 1890 been referred to as 
“the Parmalee coin”. 


It then sold or traded privately several times, eventually coming to the Virgil M. 
Brand collection. When that collection was dispersed in 1941, dealer James Kelly bought 
it for $2,500.00 and promptly sold it for $2,750.00 as “Very Fine” to Richard J Staples. 
Look elsewhere in this issue for the Staples story. 


This coin is listed as “About Good” by Sheldon in Early American Cents (1949), 
and as “Very Good” in Penny Whimsy (1958), though Sheldon never saw the coin. It is 
listed as “Very Good” in both Noyes (1991) and Breen/Borckardt (2000), though none of 
these men had ever seen the coin. Pictures of this coin were available — the Scott catalog 
(1877), Frossard (1879), Crosby (1897), the popular “Red Book” (every year since its 
first edition in 1947) — but no coin. It had gone into a lockbox in 1941, a quarter-century 
before EAC existed, and had not been seen since. 


From the non-numismatic press pictures of September 2004 the coin appears to 
be a “Good”. From the better pictures now available, “Very Good” seems like a better 
description. This coin has now been slabbed by NGC as “Fine”. It will appear in the 
upcoming sale by American Numismatic Rarities of Wolfeboro NH, Dave Bowers’ new 
company. 
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So the abiding question 1s “What ts its grade?” This piece of metal is the same as 
it was 127 years ago. Yet in print it has been called every grade from Fair through Very 
Fine. 


Those who rely on “grade” to set a price for a coin can learn from this, as can 
those who are convinced that “the experts” can give you an exact grade for a given 
specimen. Using numbers to represent a grade implies a measured precision that is not 
only absent, it is also impossible to achieve. That is why so many dealers crack out nice- 
looking 63’s and resubmit them hoping for a 64 or higher judgment by the 
“professionals”. The bottom line is that the coin is the com, and a “grade” is just some 
person’s opinion of that coin. 


— 
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No. 5.—Oby. Head of Liberty to right. Above the head, Liperry The original description 
Below, a sprig of four laurel blossoms. In ex., 1793 The face is of of the variety, from 
the same general character as in preceding numbers. The hair being Francis W Doughty’s 
less clearly cut presents the appearance of thick locks, the lowest of “ ‘ 
which almost touches the rim of the coin. The word Liperry is un- United States Cents 
spaced; the 9 in the date is larger than the other figures. (1890). 

Rev.—fev. C.—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Withina wreath of laurel 
tied at the base with a ribbon, onze | cenr The wreath is close and Note his appeal to 
differs materially from all others of the type. About on a line with rename the variety, 
the loop of the ribbon, which is depressed to left of centre, are, to light of the identical 
right, tzro laurel blossoms ; to left, one. Sprays of berries are plentiful, appearance of the sprig 
one pointing downward toward the N in ONE is omitted in the illustra- above the date, and the 


tion. The word ong and cEenr are close together and placed out of the la Ib 
centre, being nearer to the top of the wreath. Inex., 4), laurel blossoms in the 


Kidge.—A vine and bars. R*% reverse wreath--a_ con- 
This and the following number are the rarest of the cents of 1793. vention which, despite 
No perfect specimens are known; that from which our engraving was its merit, obviously 
prepared being the best. It is probable that there are four didn’t catch on. 
laurel blossoms in the wreath on the reverse, two on either side of 
the loop. As it is possible to distinguish but one on the left, how- 
ever, we have preferred to so state it, subject to correction should a —Ed. 
perfect specimen ever appear. The sprig beneath the head on the 
obverse is usually called a clover leaf, and from this these cents 
have acquired the name of the “Clover Jicaf” variety. The writer 
of our former list termed it a ‘‘ strawberry plant with three leaves and 
a berry.” We must, however, dissent from both the usually accepted 
designation and that of the former editor of the JournaL. Compari- 
son with the laurel blossoms in the wreath upon the reverse of this 
cent, shows them to be identical with the sprig in question ; hence we 
shall term this piece and its companion, No. 6, the Laurel Blossom 


Cents. -316- 






EVENING TRANSORIF 


TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 2 

ee bene 
SPRING. 

BY ALFRED TENNYSON 


ge: down upon the northern shdre, “ 
sweet new year ; 
Tttou doest expectant 





’ "1850. 






























Bring orchis, bring the fox- on spire, 
The little well’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping-wells of fixe. 


© thou, new year. dela ing lon 
Delayest the sorrow 6 pe hipnd, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud, 
” And flood « fresher throat with song. 


Now fades the last long streak of.snow; 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the fowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes 2 Jovelier hue 
And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on Jawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant gea; 


Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder accion leam, and fi 


Te build and “sisi that ¢ livertheir live lives 


From land to land; apd in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an ele violet, 

And buds and biossoms like the rest. 





[ For the Transcript. } 


| ABour Cexts. The act for the establishment 
of the United States Mint was passed April 2, 
1792, and it went into operation the same year; 
being more or less experimental until 1795. 

1793. Although a small trial piece for a cent, 
with a silver centre, was struck in 1792, and the 
Disme and Half Disme in the same year—there 
secms to be no doubt, that the first regular issue 
of the currency was the cent of 1793. Of this 
there are eleven varictics struck in the following 
order: 

ist—Obverse, a head with fine flowing hair, 
copied from the French ideal of Liberty,; beneath, 
the date, with figures wide apart; above, the 
word “Liberty.” Reverse, an endless chain of 
fifteen links, enclosing the words ‘“‘one gent”? 
. and the fraction 1-100. Around it ‘‘ United States 
of Ameri.” Edge divided into alternate sections 
of leaf work and milling. 

2d—Same as first on obverse. 
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| Reverse, reads 

“United States of America,” in full. 
| 3d—Hair longer, and bust running out tu a 
| fine point; date elose in the figures, and plece 

slightly larger. 

4th—Obverse, head bolder in the features, 
hair flowing straight back, in long thick locks. 

| Under the neck a twig, with three broad leaves, 

nearly at right angics with each other. Large 

| date below, ‘“‘Liberty” above. Reverse—a 

‘wreath of two branches, united by a riband, en- 

| closing words “one cent.” Around it ‘‘United 

States of America;” below, the fraction 1-100, 
Obverse and reverse both surrounded by a finely 
beaded line, near the edge. 

Sth--falr 2 little fuller; leaves an the twig in- 
¢lined forward. Figures in the date, aud letters 
in thé -word “Liberty” much smaller and closer. 
Reverse—same as No. 4. 

6th—Hair rather shorter in middle part of the 
head. ‘Leaves onthe twig much more slender 
and j in position like No. 4. basin aide in 


Wth—Obverse, like pet “wh in head, but the 
| leayeson the twig quite small, and pointing 
symmetrically upwards. Reverse—varies slightly 
in: wreath, . - 

8th—Obverse samo ‘as No.7. Reverse differs 
_in the wreath, and haa “‘one cent” exactly in the 
centre, instead. of lightly above it, as before; 
“Fraction closer, i in:figures. 


| leaves on the twig are,more pointed, and:all in- 
cline. ‘forward. «Reverse, wreath varies. again. in 
form and arrangement of the leaves. : 

‘10th—Precisely like No. 9 
for the first time, the edge i is changed; and, in- 


words “One hundred for; 





th, fall 
on: ‘the left shoulder is the staff | 





| small date. 


| fect series of good 










-9th—Obverse. like: No. 8, except : that tet 


9, except - ‘that. nox, 1 
stead of the device: ‘mentioned in No, As Dears ars the ; 
d * ‘ 


The position of the head is reversed;- the hair is 
cut shorter and bound round the head with a 
fillet, which bears the word ‘‘Liberty,’’ and thir- 
teen stars appear around the margin; the bust 
is also shortened and without drapery... Reve.se 
—The wreath becomes continuous, and .the loop 
of the knot is omitted. 

1809. Rarely found good. 

1810. One die altered from 1809; afterwards a 
new die. 

1811. One changed from 1810; one new: 

1812. Several variations, principally ‘p 
verse. ’ 









date, one generally poorin date, which ij 
the star on the right. i 

1814. One variet¥ has the tail of the 4 drossed 
—one without the cross. i 

1815. None struck. A goad many cpunter- 
feits. | 

1816. Another char a 
in @ knot, if i BLE 
surrounds the head, erintine ie Boin above 
the forehead, and bearing ‘‘Liberty.” The bust 
is cut shorter, and the stars, instead of being 
either side of the head, are continuous around 
it. Reverse, as before. 

1817. A number of varieties, principially in 
position of date and stars. - One has fiftebn stars 
instead of thirteen,—the only ycar in which this 
occurs. - 4 

1823. Is somewhat rare, and generajly poor 
in condition, There Is very ,little cies e from 
1816 until we get to 

1834. In this year there were three distinct 
dies. 

lst—Like the preceding years. 

2d—A smiailer and very neatly executed head, 
With flat, roand pointed siars, rim m finely 
milied. 

3d—The edge is raised, and the stars dre made 
small, and continue so from this time. 

1835. 1—Head like the preceding, 
not so high. _— 

2—The fillet around the head projects in a 
sharper point, with less hair below it on the 
face. 

185. Ist—Like the preceding. 

2d—Has the hair wavy on the top of the head. 

1837. The cord which binds the hair has been 
heretofore plain. It now becomes beaded, and 
continues so hereafter. 

1839. ist—Like the preceding two years. 

2d—Head rounds up above the Gilet, and the 
hair projects on the forehead. 

3d—Called the ‘bull head cent,”’ hair slightly 
wavy,and curls up over the base of the bust. 
Letters on reverse smaller. 

4th—A smaller and more’ classic head, which 
| reso. till 1643. 

1840, One with a large date and one with a 





ut edge 


1842. Large and small date. 

1843. lst—Like the preceding. 

2d—Reverse has much larger lettering, which 
continues to 1857. 

3d—Head is changed for the last time, and 
date placed directly under it. The rim is made 
much thicker. 

After this, with some trifling varieties in the 


: figures of the date, there is yo°change until 


1857. When we flad the large and amall date 
again. 

With one exception (1815) the cents furnish an 
unbroken series of United States coinage, the 
only one of our coins that does s0. Hence I 
have thought it worthy of some detail. A per. 
specimens must ‘always be an 
object of interest, and when the copper cent 
ceases to circulate, it may be to some a cause of 
regret that they neglected to secure a collection 
while they yet had the opportinity. 

The little Nickel, and the big White Man, are 
slowly but surely worrying the old copper-colored 
race‘out of existence. And it is a’curious coin. 


ae eidence; that while one: branch is perishing with 


“in the wild regions of the West, the 
é to pechomts to a new die in the 


sent t to fill the ‘place of ike departed, 
_ Brookline, BMass., Feb., 1869: 


“Youume Br Ds. Jacon Bioriow: 


Aiberty-cap :- 1 Ca.”” 
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\ abundantly 
' Heaths should be kept in the coolest part of 














HortTicuLTroRAL OPERATIONS ror Manow 
Frutt Department. February bas been quitea 
mild month, with the temperature no lower than 
6 degrees, and generally with ¥ariable weather, 
though for the greater eile 3 t. Saow still 
lics upon the ground, though greatly reduced by 
recent light and rather warm<éains; the indics- 
tions are that March will be a much milder 
month than in 1858, and the spring consequent- 
ly earlier. 

Toward the last of the month outdoor labors 
should be active. Even now grafting and prun- 
ing may be pushed vigorously where there is a 
great deal.of it to do, and save time when 
the demands upon the gardenér’s attention are 
more urgent. Jl preparations should be made 

O concentrate every energy tipan the heavy 
work of trenching and digging a¢.soon as the 
br will, out yf 

rape Yines in the very erced ho 
will now be ripening their weed, and little fer: 
ther care will be required for the present. The 
vines in the grape py, will now occupy mote at- 
tention, as they will soon bein bloom. Syringe 
often in Pele ———, until the ower begin 





Peet © 


the laterals two ‘eyes beyond thbfirst, and disbud 


all shoots not intended for another - year’s crop. 
Vines in cold houses should net be uncovered 
till the first of April, but the house should be 
well aired to prevent a premature starting of the 
vines. - Vines in the open air should now be 
prune 

Peach and Fig Trees and Grape Vines in | aps 
may now be brought into the ed; srapory ora 
succession of fruit in June and Ju 

Apple trees may yet be root-gr: 

rafting may be comme “now, beginning 
with the cherries and plums. - 

Scions for grafting may be cut all this month, 
after which it will be generally too late. 

Strawberry beds may be uncovered the last of 
the month, if the weather is mild. 

Currant’ and . gooseberry bushes should be 
pruned early. 

Insects should bé looked after. Tar for the 
cauker worm, and wash trees faiested with the 
scale with a good solution of whale ofl soap 

cuer Department. March i a busy eet 







if 


Thé greenhouse should now be gay with flowers, 
and, to keep up a fine display, a8 Are going 
out of bloom should be rat to a reserve 


house or frame, and their place, supplied with 
others coming into flower. Rasean various 


plants should now be attended-to, and Increased 
attention should be given to the propagattion of 


' ‘bedding plants,” so that there may ie no scar- 


city when the time arrives for bedding out. Hot- 
beds and frames should hare  {tention, and va- 


rious seeds sown for supplying the dower asic E 


during the early part of the season. 
Pelargoniums will still require wuech care; con- 
tinue to tie out the plants, and stop such as are 
intended for late bloom. Water moderately and 
air abundantly. Young stock may be shifted 
for the last time. Fumigate if the green fly ap- 


pears 

Azalcas will pow be in their ‘greatest beauty, 
except some of the late kind# Young stoc 
intended for fine specimens nex$ year, should 
have a shift into larger pots and a warmer s‘tua- 
tion. Water old uses liberatiy, and air freely 
in gocd weather. Pinch off the topsof the young 
growth in order to make compact specimens. 

Camellias pees stock, which requires shift- 
ing, may ne “repotted. Prung in straggling 
spetimens, avin e often, and sbade in very 
sunny. weather. lnarching may still be dona if 
the plants have not advanced fn growth. 

Calceolarias, in small pots, may now be shift- 
ed again into -larger. ones. Yhose wanted for 
late bloom«may be removed to cold frames, 
where they can be protected from frost. 

Japan Lilies, potted early and now six or cight 
inches high, may be shifted ns no Pots. 
xeeringas ; rene? . ne: 

eep in WArMese: 

ob in be maracst pe 
not be allowed to be esi bat shifted often ; 
old plante headed in and growing vigorously 
should have larger pots 

Cinerarias for late bloomin 
final shift into larger aul 
down the green fly. 

Montbly Carnations, now 
il spring. 





umigate to keep 
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the house, near the glass; water moderately and 
harden them off as much as possible. 

Roses in small pots, now shifted, will make 
fine specimens for planting out Im the open 
ground in June. 
of thé house, will Res grow, and bloom 
mich earlier fi the Ss 

Annual seeds of varion # kinds may be plant- 
ed; many kinds sown 1: 
[potted and harsenes or. 
pla 


in poté should: be removed 
“as soon asthe weather will a Simic 
































may have their 


far Ay ecomgga 4 eee ht into-the warmest part 


~ 1859. 





FOUR DAYS 


LATER FROM E 





Arrival of Steamer City 
AT NEW YORK. 


_—— oro — 


New Yore, M 
The screw steamer City of E 
Leitch which sailed frgm_ Liver 


A BI, Feb 16, arrived at this 
sad morning. 


The steamer Europa arrived a 
20 P. M. on the 14th. 
Steamer Jura, which was to 
ool simuganeously with the C; 
n the MéfSey for the night, o1 
and was run into by the Dublin s 
She Jost figure head, cutwater, 
be docked. Her cargo was not: 
was expected she would sail on | 
fere has been a debate on the 
on the right of search question. 
Malmesbury said the-code of 
the-suppression of the slave tra 





England and France had been s 
United States. 
Disraeli had promised to brii 


Reform billon the 28th of Feb 
announced that the government 
an unconditional feof to the 
other submarine eg 

Lord Stanley’s Indian finance ¢ 
losses of £21,000,000 sterling. . 
£7,000,000 will Be required for | 
of the India war. The naval es{ 
increased about £1,000,000. 

War rumors continne, but they 
plentifal. 

The Paris Bourse bad been 
steady, but on the loth declia: 
Nga rumors. -Threes close 

f. 75¢ 

lt is reported bat in the ever 
leon is Pparettrto take the flek 

The French budget shows an i 
diture of 29,500,000 francs. Th 
crease of revenue is 43,000,000. 

An official article in a Vien 
Austria is quite willing to tal 
a lomatic discussion on the [ 

atever may be agreed on t 
hulhope 
MONETARY. 

London Moncy Market. The fluctua 
bad been sight, vot more than }{ 
jected Josn for India had ca 80 
Lord Stanjey’s announcement affor 
was penerally supposed the loan we 
erably more than £7; Con: 
opened firmly, bus there was a sligh 
courre of the day. They closed stea 
‘money and eccount. The discount: 


obsnyed. — India mail stea 
£180,400 in 8 
American Bere. The followin, 


bueiness done on London Fxchan 
ehares35 dis; do Freeland of , 8 
Central shares 78; Erie l4alb. 


COMMERCIAL. 
Lirerpool Cotton Market, Feb. wt ci 
Ser ices OY gt ro Venads bees 


aturda size of 18.00 


: Oe Maadar. ith, ari the ace 
with later American adrices, the bi 
tinued, nota: 

the b (000 bales, 800 « 


for exports. Yesterday Tuesday) th 
quiet, only 6000 
on speculation and or export, 
The Fnropa: 

for, although: prices were not ‘lo 
closed with more sellers than buye 
leans 7d; d6 Uplands 63d. 

At Manchester there wasta good 
ee Indiamarkets. Yarn 

routhe week, and goods ai 


ir" ool Breadstuyfs Market Fet 
ra ae ba 
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re_ scarce. 
Thelest ‘retail at ‘plight! ily eaner 
faneraait 


— 8d cme por 
limited demand 
erst and fypoecnty Ss teen ae 24: whi 
de i Provision. ped. I 


r into flower, ; should - 
‘quid manure: 


every fine ‘dav: ‘pie 
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HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, 


125 
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against Col. Hampton,” he can be gratified, and 
at the same time, know why that course was 
adopted, by taking the trouble to peruse the 
ynasterly defence submitted by General Wayne 
to the court which acquitted him. As the court 
evidently believed it, | am: compelled to respect 
it; and, I feel assured, ‘‘ W. D.” will ms 





Orent oF 1798 (vol. iii. p. 46).—Your corres- 
pondent, ‘“ L. ©.,” is correct in stating that there 
is more than one variety of the cent of this date ; 
but he will probably be surprised to learn that 
there are at least eleven varieties. A writer in 
the Boston Transcript, of March 1, 1859, de- 
scribes them as follows: 

“The act tor the establishment of the United 
States Mint, was passed April 2, 1792, and it 
went into operation the same year; being more 
ov less experimental until 1795. 

“ Although a small trial piece for a cent, with 
a silver centre, was struck in 1792, and the 
disme and half disme in the same year—there 
seems to be no doubt that the first regular issue 
of the currency was the cent of 1798. Of this 
there are eleven varieties struck in the following 
order : 

“1st—Obverse, a head with fine flowing hair, 
copied from the French ideal of Liberty ; be- 
neath, the date, with figures wide apart; above, 
the word ‘Liberty.’ Reverse, an endless chain 
of fifteen links, inclusing the words ‘one cent,’ 
and the fraction 1-100. Around it ‘ United 
States of Ameri.’ Edge divided into alternate 
sections of leaf work and milling. 

“2d—Same as first on obverse. Reverse, 
reads ‘United States of America,’ in full. 

““3d—HUair longer, and bust running out to a 
fine point; date close in the figures, and piece 
slightly larger. 

‘‘4th—Obverse, head bolder in the features, 
hair flowing straight back, in long, thick locks. 
Under the neck a twig, with three broad leaves, 
nearly at right angles with each other. Large 
date below; ‘Liberty’ above. Reverse, a wreath 
of two branches, united by a ribbon, inclosing 
words ‘onecent.’ Around it ‘ United States of 
America;’ below, the fraction 1-100. Obverse 
and reverse both surrounded by a finely beaded 
line near the edge. 

‘‘ Sth —Hair a little fuller; leaves on the twig 
inclined forward. Figures in the date, and let- 
ters in the word ‘Liberty’ much smaller and 
closer. Reverse, same as No: 4: 

“ 6th—Hair rather shorter in middle part of 


‘the head. Leaves on the twig niuch more 


slender, and in position like No. 4. Reverse, 
Jeaves in wreath longer, and bow in knot larger. 
HIST MAG. VOL. IM. 17 


“ Tth-=Obverse, like the last in head, but the 
leaves on the twig quite small, and pvinting 
symmetrically upwards. Reverse, varies slightly 
in wreath. 

‘‘8th—Obverse same as No. 7. Reverse dif- 
fers in the wreath, and has ‘one cent’ exactly in 
the centre, instead of slightly above it, as before. 
Fraction closér, in figures. 

‘““9th—Obverse like No. 8, except that the 
leaves on the twig are more pointed, and all in- 
cline forward. Reverse, wreath varies again in 
form and arrangement of the leaves. 

“© 10th—Previsely like No: 9, except that now, 
for the first time, the edge is changed ; and, in- 
stead of the device mentioned in No: 1, bears the 
words ‘One hundred for a dollar.’ 

“11th—A much larger piece, with more of 
the bust: the hair is rolled off from the fore- 
head, and combed smooth, falling down over the 
back ; on the left shoulder is the staff and hiberty- 
cap; the twig of leaves under the neck is omit- 
ted. Reverse, the wreath is much longer in the 
leaves, and the bow-knot is very different; the 
beaded line on both sides is preserved, and the 
édge is lettered as in No. 10. 

“The varieties of this year, as above described, 
are distinguishable at a glance, ii good speci- 
mens, which are, however, somewhat difficult to 
obtain. Nos. 3, 5 and 8, are the most common.” 

The writer in the 7ranscript also gives de- 
scriptions of three varieties of the cent of 1794, 
and four of that of 1795, with interesting par- 
ticulars concerning subsequent issues: 

Boston. 





Jonx R. Jewrrr (vol. iii, p. 88):—I have in 
my possession a copy of the book referred to by 
W: D. Its title is: 

“Narrative | of the | Adventures and Suffer- 
ings | of | John R. Jewitt; | only survivor of the 
crew of the | Ship Boston, | During a captivity 
of nearly three years among the | Savages of 
Nootka Sound: | with an account of the | Man- 
ners, Mode of Living, and Religious | Opinions 
of the Natives. | Embellished with ten engrav- 
ings.| New York:| Printed for the Pub- 
lisher.”’ 

Then follow the names of the crew; all of 
whom, excepting two, were, on the 22d of March, 
1803, barbarously murdered by the savages at 
Nootka—-sixteen being foreigners, and ten 
Americans. Two of these, Abraham Waters 
and John Thompson, were from Philadelphia. 
John Thompson and John R. Jewitt escaped. 
Thompson died soon after. At the bottom of 
this page it says: “John R. Jewitt, the writer 
of the Journal from whence this Narrative is 
taken, dnd who at present, July, 1815, resides 
in Middletown, in the State of Connecticut.” 
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of the famed Strawberry Leaf cent is the namesake design element 
so clearly defined. Though they are not precisely identical to the 
leaves on other Wreath cent reverses, it should be noted that if one 
looks at any two different trefoils on any single Wreath cent reverse, 





they are different—each was individually engraved. Around the top 
of the obverse of this coin, traces of the peripheral beading are present 
above ERT ¥ of LIBERTY. 

Caretul examination of the obverse reveals some light flaws, com- 
mensurate with the amount of wear on the coin. Each acts as an 
identifier that links this coin with its past and future pedigree: a tiny 
rim nick at 10:00, a nick at the juncture of the hair and the high 
forehead, a nick under the lowest point of the lowest lock, a nick 
just inside the rim near 3:00, and a few other tiny marks or abra- 
sions. This obverse has been chosen to illustrate the Strawberry Leaf 
variety in every edition of the Guide Book since 1946, Ed 
Frossard’s 1879 Monograph of United States Cents and Half Cents, 
issued Between 1793 and 1857, and Sylvester S. Crosby’s 1897 
The United States Coinage of 1793. The reverse of this coin 
was likewise illustrated in Crosby’s work on 1793s. 

This reverse sets the NC-3 apart from the unique 
NC-2, which was discovered earlier. David Proskey was 
the first to identify this reverse die, with its distinctive 
high positioning of ONE CENT, and it was this coin 
that served as the discovery specimen. Proskey cata- 
logued this exact specimen in 1877, when he wrote “1793 
Wreath Cent. ‘Stars and stripes’ on edge with 
three clover leaves and blossom under the bust. 
i ar condition, but date and legend perfectly 
disunet. Unique, both obverse and reverse 
being from a different die to the one described 
by S.S. Crosby, Esq.” Proskey was wrong 
about this piece being froma different obverse 
dic, but he gets credit for recognizing the dif 
tcrence in the reverse. On this specimen, the 
tops of STATES OF are worn into the rim, 
uid the fraction is a bit weak, but all other de- 
vices and legends are bold. A rim bruise is 
noted over M of AMERICA, and a few old 
vertical scratches near the left ribbon end are 
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added by hand.” The present cataloguer (John Kraljevich) studied 
the two privately held specimens of the Strawberry Leaf cent along 
with a Sheldon-5 Wreath cent graciously provided by Dan Holmes 
at the April 2004 EAC show, before the present coin was rediscov- 
ered. When placed atop each other, then twisted and turned like so 
many facets of a Rubik’s Cube, the edges of both Strawberry Leaf 
cents and the 1793 S-5 lined up precisely—a fact that Mr. Holmes 
was the first to discover. The edge die used to impress the device on 
the Strawberry Leaf cents on the Castaing edging machine was iden- 
tical, i.e. the exact same edge die, as the one that edged that particu- 
lar S-5-and probably other Wreath cents as well. This proves that 
the planchets were produced at the U.S. Mint and strikes down theo- 
ries of extralegal origin, unless a farfetched theory of the removal of 
blank planchets from the Mint were to be constructed. 
As pera request of Eric Newman, we have likewise scruti- 
nized the Strawberry Leaf cluster and see absolutely no sug- 
gestions of disturbance, re-engraving, or other tomfool- 
ery. The weights of the known Strawberry Leaf cents 
are all within an appropriately close range of the Mint 
standard 13.48 grams weight. Kleeberg calls himself a 
“partisan” of the theory that the 1793 Strawberry Leaf 
cents are contemporary counterfeits. Based upon the 
ease of making cast counterfeits rather than creating 
three new and distinctive steel dies, such a theory does 
not pass the common sense test for us. When further 
considering the fact that most circulating 
counterfeits duplicate worn coins (thus mak- 
ing them easier to pass), yet these cents are 
produced to a weight standard that was aban- 
doned for a lighter one in mid-1795, the sce- 


covery that these cents were produced with 
the precise same edge die as other collectible 
1793 Wreath cent varieties should firmly place 
this and other theories in the past and con- 
firm this enigmatic issue as an unusual prod- 
uct of the U.S. Mint. 

“But why strawberry leaves (or clover, or 





laurel, etc.)?” a numismatist might wonder. 


nario becomes even less likely. The new dis- 


long since toned over. The style of the wreath 
and lettering bears a very marked similarity to 
other 1793 Wreath cent reverses. 
Ihe edge, though now unfortunately ob- 
“ured in the certification holder, has been 
‘udied and photographed. John Kleeberg, in 
‘ly Important if controversial study on Straw- 
verry Leaf cents in the 1996 ANS COAC pro- 
‘ccdings, noted that the edge could be key to 
‘“sWering the ancient question of the origin 
nd purpose of this distinctive design. Eric 
Sosman offered that “accepting the finding 
“ut the edge decoration on each strawberry 
“I cent difters from the edge decoration of 
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Lorin G. Parmelee and the title page 
of the 1890 catalogue of his coins, which 
included the 1793 Strawberry Leaf cent. 


The first year of coining cents for circulation 
at the Mint was clearly a series of trials and 
errors: the weight standard was lowered in 
January 1793, before a single coin could be 
struck for circulation at the original statutory 
weight. Chain cents were struck, then the de- 
signs were changed to the more attractive 
Wreath design, before finally switching gears 
to use Joseph Wright’s masterful Liberty Cap 
motif. Several different edge motifs were tried: 
a lettered edge with one leaf, the same letter- 
ing followed by two leaves, as well as the “vine 
and bars” edge that was used on the Chain 
cents and Wreath cents, including the Straw- 


“)< other strawberry leaf cents and that the edge decoration was cut 
“0 cach such coin manually and not by Castaing methods” he would 
Posit that the pieces were 19th century forgeries for collectors, per- 


ty 





“PS produced by a character like the infamous re-engraver Smith 
Ot . 
' Ann Street. Kleeberg noted that he compared the edge of the 
rata inn ; 
__ "berry Leaf cents and concluded that “I think the edge was 
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berry Leaf pieces. Clearly the Mint was not placing a high premium 
on consistency of design. We are tempted to suggest that the Straw- 
berry Leaf design was merely the result of a bit of artistic license by 
a Mint engraver, or it could have been the initial design for a type 
whose later evolution would include only olive leaves as obverse 
decoration. Undoubtedly the difference in design is more notewor- 
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The Finest Known 1793 Strawberry Leaf Cent 


The Parmelee Specimen 
First Auction Appearance Since 1890 
The Discovery Coin for the Variety 
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1793 NC-3. Rarity-8. Strawberry Leaf. F-12 (NGC). 13.10 
grams. Among the 295 die varieties of early cents numbered by 
Dr. William Sheldon, in addition to the 53 varieties so rare he 
deemed them “noncollectible,” no variety captures the imagina- 
tion of early American copper specialists so much as the 1793 Straw- 
berry Leaf cent. Only four are known, all of which are well worn, 
a fact that no doubt contributes to the aura of mystery and desir- 
ability that surrounds them. The long-unknown whereabouts of 
the finest known specimen, a coin that is numerically twice as fine 
as the next best example, only adds to that aura and cachet. 

That finest known example has reappeared, and now, in 2004, 
those who have awaited their chance to purchase a specimen of 
this charismatic rarity are rewarded. This coin is the Parmelee 1793 
Strawberry Leaf cent, untraced since 1941 and not offered pub- 
licly since 1890. We are delighted to be the first numiusmatic re- 
searchers since Sylvester S. Crosby to examine this coin, and we 
are honored to present it for public sale to collectors for the first 
time in 114 years. 

Its surfaces are finely and evenly granular and dark brown, the 
devices a medium shade of brown that contrast with the deeper ton- 
ing present in the fields. Some scattered microscopic pits are visible 
on Liberty’s check, but for the most part the devices are smooth and 
pleasing. The sharpness of this piece is almost incomparable to the 
other two privately-held Strawberry Leaf cents, called “tired and 
worn out” by their present owner. The word LIBERTY is com- 
plete and well-defined, with even and well-formed letters of small 









size, essenually identical in scale and character to those found on the 
obverse of every 1793 Wreath cent variety but for Sheldon-5. Like- 
wise, the date on this specimen is complete, and like the word LI} 

ERTY it closely resembles the date digits found on other 1795 
Wreath cents—the numeral 3 has a delicate bottom curve that ap- 


pears weak at its lowest point, identical to Sheldon 6 through 11 as 
noted above, and the 9 with its short bottom stroke is likewise simi- 
lar to that digit on other Wreath cents, though most like the nu- 
meral as punched on the obverse of Sheldon-10. Breen noted in a 
1959 article in Empire Topics that this specimen is “the only straw- 
berry leaf coin with all four numerals of the date legible,” allown 
for the easiest comparison of the very strong similarity between thes: 
digits and the potentially identical punches used on other 1793 
Wreath varieties. 

The figure of Liberty again bears strong similarities to other 1793 
Wreath cents, with the three lowest strands of hair long and of nearly 
equal length, two shorter strands above, another single long strand 





near the center, and several shorter strands above—this closely par- 
allels the hair on other 1793 Wreath cents. Indeed, the only notable 
difference between this obverse die and other 1793 Wreath cents 

also the precise reason for its fame: a cluster of four small tretoi! 
(three-lobed) leaves above the date and below the truncation of 
Liberty’s bust. These leaves closely parallel those found within the 
wreath on every 1793 Wreath cent variety, though they are not from 
the same punch as once suggested by Breen. On no other specimen 
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when a Japanese vessel collided with his PT-109 off the coast on 
che night of August 1, 1943. A few miles away the next day, while 
his troops Were actively engaged in taking the Munda airfield from 
che remaining Japanese forces, then-Major Staples was shot and 
led by a Japanese sniper who paid for his actions with his own 
nt. >taples was posthumously awarded the Silver Star for bravery, 
and he was noted for being “a brilliant officer who had the respect 
of his men and his superiors.” The airfield was secured soon after, 
after a month of incredible difficulty, on August 5, 1943. His cita- 
tion noted that “although his duties as a regimental S-3 did not 
require him to expose himself to enemy fire at the front lines, Major 
Staples repeatedly visited the companies at forward areas to check 
che progress of operations and to make suggestions to company 

yanders in an effort to save lives and to bring the battle to a 
decisive finish. Major Staples’ courage and devotion to duty were 
an inspiration to the troops and contributed immeasurably to the 
succéss of operations.” 

While World War II and a 1793 Strawberry Leaf cent would 
seem to have little in common, we feel it is important to recognize 
the character and contributions ofa little-known past owner of this 
famous coin. While Proskey, Parmelee, Johnson, and others are well- 
known to numismatists, and many rare coins can be traced to their 

ds, Staples’ most notable contributions clearly came outside of 
the realm of numismatics. Since Staples’ death, the coin has remained 
with his family, still enclosed in the 1941 James Kelly envelope. Its 
significance both as family heirloom and numismatic rarity have al- 
ways been appreciated. 

We at ANR could not be more proud to offer this great rarity to 
the modern numismatic community, thereby becoming some small 
footnote in its remarkable history. The next owner will themselves 

‘come the next chapter, joining Proskey, Parmelee, Hall, Brand, 
and Staples as leading characters in this remarkable story and ap- 
pending his or her name to this historic provenance. There is no 
need to cite the great specialized large cent cabinets who have lacked 
a specimen of this rarity—nearly all have—or the great collectors of 
the last 150 years who have never owned one, as most never did. 
With 25% of the population permanently off the market and the 
two privately held specimens standing tall as the pride and joy of 
their current, active owner, we cannot foresee another opportunity 
to purchase a specimen in the upcoming decade or more. 

NGC Census: 1; none finer. This is the only 1793 Strawberry Leaf cent to 
have been certified by any grading service. 

As noted above, the most famous (though perhaps not the most recent) case of 
numismatic fisticuffs revolved around a specimen of this precise variety. As de- 
scribed in Carl Carlson’s superb November 1978 Numismatist article entitled 
“Strawberry Leaves and Shiners,” the ANS example of the NC-3 was the root of 
a physical struggle between two of the most respected dealers of their era: Ed 
Frossard and Lyman Low. When the Merritt-Haines-ANS specimen was presented 
for public sale in December 1894 as part of Frossard’s 130th auction, for some 
reason Lyman Low called Frossard a “liar,” though what he lied about is not re- 
corded. Two later recollections of the scene have survived and both describe how 
Frossard and Low ended up rolling around on the floor until pulled apart by Harlan 
P. Smith, who lost a diamond stick pin in the fracas. A.G. Heaton noted the “two 
numismatic sages were soon mixed up on a dusty floor in a manner that would 
have made football adversaries envious of their combative qualities until, in a badly 
circulated condition, they were dragged apart by dismayed spectators.” Charles 
Steigerwalt, who sold the piece offered today to Dr. Thomas Hall after the Parmelee 
sale, noted in a 1911 piece that the Parmelee specimen “described as ‘good’ was 
really ‘fine’ and the best known” and went on in the sale article to state that Frossard 
and Low “rolled around on the floor of the auction room, trying to kick each 
other.” Notably, Carlson chose to illustrate his article with a photo of this exact 
specimen, taken from the 1897 Crosby plate. 


Lorin G. Parmelee: Comments on His Life 
By Q, David Bowers 


A Sale in 1890 

The offering of the famous 1793 Strawberry Leaf cent once owned by Lorin 
G. Parmelee suggests that a sketch of the life of this collector may be of interest. In 
June 1890, when his collection was offered at auction by the New York Stamp & 
Coin Company, he had the most acclaimed cabinet of American coins. For years 
its contents had been the subject of comments, rumors, and occasional articles. 

Earlier, it could have been said that T. Harrison Garrett’s holdings rivaled those 
of Parmelee, or even exceeded them, but Garrett had passed away in a boating acci- 
dent in 1888, and his coins were in storage. Their future was unknown, and little 
was known as to what he had possessed. In the meantime, Parmelee remained active 
on the collecting scene, and his prized rarities were now available to all. 

For three days beginning on June 25th, the sale room of Bangs & Co., auc- 
tioneers, would be a magnet for collectors and dealers alike. From ten in the morning 
until one, the coins to be sold each day were to be on view. Then there would be 
a recess until two, when the sale would begin. 

Surely to create attention was Lot 817, the famous 1804 silver dollar, described 
as being the Sanford Sale coin sold by Edward Cogan in 1874 and off the market 
since that time, an “original [one of] not more than four or five known to collec- 
tors in the United States.” 


The 1793 “Strawberry” 
Given more space than the 1822 half eagle in the catalogue was this coin: 


Lot 671. Cent: different profile of Liberty; long thin locks of hair; long point to bust; 
date and LIBERTY smaller; strawberry sprig of three leaves and a blossom, over date. Rx 
ONE / CENT in wreath of laurel and strawberry leaves: UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 1/100; vine and bars on edge; good: the finest specimen of this exceedingly 
rare variety we have seen. 

As to what happened to this coin, we go forward to May 1911. By that time 
Edgar H. Adams, a reporter for the New York Sun and other papers, had become 
the most important writer on numismatic Americana, although he had pursued 
the hobby for less than a decade. He was a consummate scholar, and today most of 
Adams’ work can stand the closest scrutiny. In 1911 and 1912 Adams was author of 
Private Gold Coinage of California 1849-1855, published serially in the American Jour- 
nal of Numismatics, subsequently as a single volume in 1913, an enduring classic 
that is essential today for inclusion in an advanced library. 

In May 1911, he contributed this to The Numismatist, as part of his popular 
“Live American Numismatic Items” column. The initial reference is to a maga- 
zine published by Charles Steigerwalt, a Lancaster, Pennsylvania dealer: 


Steigerwalt’s Messenger for May contains the following reference to the “clover cent” 
of 1793 which no doubt will be read with much interest by all collectors of American coins. 

“Edgar H. Adams, usually accurate, is certainly ‘way off in that paragraph of his ar- 
ticle on page 53 of the February Numismatist referring to what he calls ‘the four leaf clover 
variety of 1793 cent.’ His first error is in stating that none has been offered since the Parmelee 
sale in 1890, when the fact is that the Parmelee specimen was the first of the three to be 
offered at auction. 

“Parmelee did not have two, as stated by Adams, as a glance at the catalogue of that 
sale would have shown. His specimen, described as “Good,” was really ‘Fine,’ and the best 
known. It was Lot 671, and was bought by the writer for $79, sold a few months later to the 
late Dr. Thomas Hall of Boston for $90, and is now owned by V.M. Brand, who bought 
Dr. Hall’s collection. 

“At one of Frossard’s sales at Kennedy’s Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms, on December 
20th, 1894 a specimen described as ‘Very Fair’ sold for $120. It was this cent that inciden- 
tally caused the historic fight when Frossard and another prominent dealer, both veterans, 
rolled around the floor of the auction room, trying to kick each other, and the late H.P. 
Smith lost a diamond pin in the confusion incidental to separating them. The only other 
specimen I can recall as being offered at auction was a Poor specimen sold in Philadelphia 
on December 17, 1895, as Lot 823 of the Winsor sale, for $21. The most comic error of 
Adams is in calling it the ‘four leaf clover’ cent. While there has been some dispute as to 
whether the leaves are strawberry or clover...there are certainly only three leaves; how a 
‘four leaf clover’ could be construed it is difficult to tell.” 

Mr. Steigerwalt’s ‘usually accurate’ sounds pretty good, and contains some comfort in 
view of his rather caustic endeavor to supply the numismatic readers with all the facts in 
regard to the rare variety of the clover, strawberry, or whatever kind of leaf one may choose to 
call that borne by the 1793 cent to which we referred in a recent number of The Numismatist. 

Mr. Steigerwalt’s data no doubt is correct in regard to the sale of the various known 
specimens of the clover or strawberry variety. But we are inclined to doubt that there is 
anything wonderfully comical in the statement that shown just below the bust is a “four 
leaf clover.” 

Certainly the coin is called by many the “clover” cent, and there are certainly more 
than three leaves upon the sprig. Just what the fourth contraption represents is obscure 
enough to puzzle cent experts who are more skilled than I can ever hope to be. 
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Very few persons have had the opportunity of examining this cent variety, and it is not 
remarkable that there should be some uncertainty regarding its exact character. 

Mr. S.S. Crosby is inclined to believe that the leaves represent neither clover nor 
strawberry, but in his work on cents and half cents says that he thinks the coin should be 
properly called the “Cotton Leaf Cent,” showing three cotton leaves and a cotton boll. The 
opinion of Mr. Crosby is surely as convincing as that of Mr. Steigerwalt, who commits 
himself only so far as to say “three leaves,” and doesn’t attempt to definitely inform us just 
what constitutes the fourth extension of the sprig. 

Mr. Crosby has thoroughly handled the subject of this variety of cent in his work 
above mentioned, and his authority as a United States coin expert needs no further confir- 
mation than the mention of his name. Now when such an eminent expert as Mr. Crosby 
expresses his opinion to be entirely different from that of Mr. Steigerwalt and many other 
coin experts in this particular, why is still another offhand designation of the variety by one 
who makes no claim to expertness in this line so marvelously grotesque? Mr. Brand in- 
forms me that he has both varieties of this cent, and that he was offered $1,500 for one of 
them shortly after he purchased the collection of the late Dr. Hall. 

Certainly, the 1793 Strawberry (or Clover or Cotton!) Leaf cent was an atten- 
tion-getter years ago. When the Parmelee specimen crosses the block in the present 
American Numismatic Rarities sale, another chapter can be added to an already 


fascinating narrative, of which the preceding is just a small part. 


Parmelee; Baker of Beans 

Born near Wilmington, Vermont, on May 7, 1827, Lorin Gilbert Parmelee 
went to Boston as a teenager, then headed west at the age of 21 to seek his fortune 
in Illinois. The prairie country did not meet his expectations, and he remained 
there only a year. Returning to Boston he set up a business baking brown bread 
and beans, and delivering them three times each week to hotels, oyster houses, 
coffee houses, saloons, exchanges, and other businesses. The beans were put up in 
black iron kettles that could be reheated at their destinations. The empties would 
be returned the next day. In the early days he served about 40 customers. In the 
late 1850s, Edison Newell was his partner in the business, conducted at the rear of 
the Parmelee home at 46 Chester Park. 

By the ume his coin collection was auctioned in 1890, Parmelee had been a 
collector for a many years—back to the mid-1850s when the hobby was followed by 
very few. By 1890 he was still fascinated with coins and was still baking beans. The 
latter business involved making about 400 pots per day, consuming about 1,500 large 
barrels of dried beans each year. To gain maximum flavor he had settled on two 
quarts to be the ideal pot size. A pint of molasses was added to each, and the contents 
cooked from 2 p.m. until 4 the next morning—teady for delivery beginning at dawn. 

In the annals of famous numismatists we have several bankers (Louis E. Elias- 
berg, George H. Earle, and Waldo Newcomer, to mention just three), a scion of a 
railroad-fortune family (T. Harrison Garrett), druggists (Will Neil and William 
Forrester Dunham), lawyers (including Harold P. Newlin), doctors (many), a whole- 
sale coal dealer (William Cutler Atwater), but only one bean baker that we know of! 


Parmelee, Numismatist 
The beginning of Parmelee’s interest in rare coins was related in this com- 
mentary in The Numismatist, April 1892: 

Mr. Parmelee is a baker by occupation, sending his famous Boston baked beans into 
all parts of New England and even farther west. In 1855, hearing that there was a premium 
on old copper cents, he began the process of looking over his pile (which was always a big 
one) every Monday, laying aside the best ones. He generally came to market Mondays with 
his old red pail full of copper cents, stopping on his way at State Street to dispose of the fine 
ones at the brokers, receiving 10 to 25 cents each for them. At that time 1793 cents sold at 
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the toll gates for 25 cents each, and at the brokers for double that amount, although occa- 
sionally an extra fine one would bring as high as a dollar. Five dollars was considered an 
extraordinarily fancy price for the finest cents procurable. 

1799 cents were always scarce, and five dollars was not considered exorbitant for a 
good one. 1804 cents brought from two to three dollars. For a long time Mr. Parmelee 
contented himself to saving the best of the cents that he picked up, selling or exchanging 
his duplicates, until he discovered that he had, with three or four exceptions, a complete 
date of cents in Very Fine to Uncirculated condition. 

He then began to buy at auction and of private parties, and turned his attention to 
silver and gold. He first bought the Seavey Collection, then considered the best and most 
complete in the country, for which he paid $15,000, then the Brevoort, rich in colonials, 
next the Bushnell, and he also had his pick out of the Crosby Collection. On these four 
collections he spent $36,000. He also bought numerous minor collections. He has prob- 
ably handled as many copper cents as any man in the country. His interest in fine pieces is 
still as keen as ever, and he is often a purchaser, though not in such a wholesale way as in his 
younger days. 

The Seavey, Brevoort, and Bushnell collections were each laden with rarities. 
Possessed of a trading instinct, Parmelee sold off pieces he did not need. The coins 
and medals not retained from the Bushnell Collection were consigned to the youth- 
ful Chapman brothers of Philadelphia, who in 1882 presented them in an impressive 
catalogue that delighted collectors and aroused great jealousy among other dealers. 
The saga of the Bushnell sale has been told many times and is one of the highlights of 
the 1880s, one of the greatest growth periods in American numismatics. 

As to other things that Parmelee did, the present is but a sketch. A book could 
be written on this interesting man, a well-liked numismatist who was ever willing 
to show his coins to others, to be interviewed for newspaper articles, and to regale 
listeners with tales of his rarities. He is not known as a writer, except for occasional 
published letters. 

While Parmelee intended to part with his coins in the 1890 auction, when the 
event took place and reality set in, he considered many of his rarities to be worth 
more than the bidders did. Accordingly, he was the largest single “buyer” in his 
own sale! 

For the remainder of the decade he endeavored to sell such bought-back trea- 
sures as his set of 1783 Nova Constellatio patterns in silver and two of the finest 
known half dollars of 1796 and 1797 (finally selling these halves for $400 the pair 
in 1900), while at the same time buying other items of interest. Although he never 
represented himself as a professional numismatist, he handed more rarities and 
important collections than did most dealers! 

Parmelee was in failing health in the 1890s, and seems to have suffered in his 
old age, although his numismatic spirit burned brightly. He died on July 22, 1905, 
at a hospital in Danvers, north of Boston. 


First identified by David Proskey; Scott & Co.’s sale of October 1877, 
Lot 201 (at $77.50); purchased on the floor by H.G. Sampson, acting for 
Lorin G. Parmelee, outbidding Joseph N.T. Levick’s $75 commission for 
Sylvester S. Crosby; New York Stamp and Coin Co.’s sale of the Parmelee 
Collection, June 1890, Lot 671 (at $79); purchased by Charles Steigerwalt 
and resold to Dr. Thomas Hall in October 1890 for $90; sold as part of the 
intact Hall Collection to Virgil Brand on September 7, 1909; Brand es- 
tate; consigned by Armin Brand to B.G. Johnson along with 16 other im- 
portant 1793 cents on February 7, 1941; to James Kelly in May 1941 for 
$2,500; to Roscoe E. Staples for $2,750; Staples family. 


dertones, probably retoned at some point but still attractive. Fine: 
granular all over obverse and reverse, with scattered pits of great 
consequence to the left of the date, in front of Liberty’s chin, anv 
at the second T of STATES. No significant marks are noted, thous’ 
there is a tiny rim nick under the fraction. Good eye appeal de- 
spite its net grade, a super-sharp specimen of a very appealing v2- 
riety. Breen state VII, with crack through 4 of date, but the mo! 
prominent “mound” at the top of the reverse still looks rathe: 
subtle. A pleasing and desirable specimen of this sought-after date 
From Willard C. Blaisdell to Dr. Ned Bush; 1979 EAC Sale, Janu 
1979, Lot 93; Superior’s sale of the Robinson S. Brown, Jr. Collectio: 
January 1996, Lot 32. The original RSB II auction ticket and Brow’ 
own envelope accompany this lot. 
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The “Parmelee” Strawberry Leaf Cent Returns to the Market 
The finest known specimen of this rare variety makes its first auction appearance since 1890! 


A Rare Variety of a Special Date 


Among collectors of large cents, the coins minted in 1793 repre- 
sent a lure and a challenge. Within that date are found three distinct 
major types as well as numerous varieties. Of the 
many varieties, it is difficult to imagine one more sto- 
ried and desired than the 1793 Strawberry Leaf cent. 
The Strawberry Leaf cent is a distinctive major vari- 
ety within the cents of 1793. As noted, three major 
types exist for the year — Chain, Wreath, and Liberty 
Cap — but for an unknown reason a single obverse of 
the Wreath type was prepared with an unusual clus- 
ter of trefoil leaves beneath the bust of Liberty, rather 
than the olive sprig used on every other obverse die 
of the 1793 Wreath cents. Variously called a “clover 
leaf,” a “cotton leaf,” and a “strawberry leaf,” the lat- 
ter appellation has stuck for more than a century. Iden- 
tical leaves appear among the reverse device of all 
1793 Wreath cents, but only this celebrated variety 
incorporates the design element into the obverse. 
Only four examples are known to exist, one of which 
is permanently impounded in the collection of the 
American Numismatic Society. 


An aura of mystery and great desirability has al- 
ways surrounded the 1793 Strawberry Leaf cents, due 
in large part to their impressive rarity. The first example ever sold at 
public auction brought an impressive $77.50 when it was sold in 
1877. Since that time, collectors have had only eight opportunities 
to bid on a Strawberry Leaf cent at public auction, and only three of 
those chances arose during the entire 20th century: one in 1950, 
and two in the same 1984 auction. The variety is so rare that William 
Sheldon called it “Non-Collectible” in his 1949 Early American Cents 
and 1958 update Penny Whimsy. Now the same Strawberry Leaf cent 
that sold in 1877, and as part of the fabulous cabinet of Lorin G. 
Parmelee in 1890, will be offered again at public auction as part of 
American Numismatic Rarities’ November 30 sale in Baltimore. 

_ Graded Fine-12 by NGC, the coin far exceeds the other three ex- 
amples, two of which grade AG-3 and one of which grades Fair-2. 


A Memorable 1 9th-Century Sale 


For three days beginning on June 25th, 1890, the sale room of 
Bangs & Co., auctioneers, was a magnet for collectors and dealers 
alike, as the collection of Lorin G. Parmelee crossed the block. From 
10:00 in the morning until 1:00 pm, the coins to be sold each day were 
to be on view. Then there would be a recess until 2:00 pm, when the 
sale would begin. Included in the sale were such fabulous rarities as 
an 1804 dollar, an 1822 half eagle, and a 1793 Strawberry Leaf cent. 





Born near Wilmington, Vermont, on May 7, 1827, Lorin Gilbert 
Parmelee went to Boston as a teenager, then headed west at the age 
of 21 to seek his fortune in Illinois. The prairie country did not meet his 
expectations, and he remained there only a year. Re- 
turning to Boston he set up a business baking brown 
bread and beans, and delivering them three times each 
week to hotels, oyster houses, coffee houses, saloons, 
exchanges, and other businesses. The beans were put 
up in black iron kettles that could be reheated at their 
destinations. The empties would be returned the next 
day. In the early days he served about 40 customers. 


Parmelee, like so many early American collectors, 
began his interest in the mid 1850s, when collecting 
large copper cents became popular due to the fact 
that their days in commerce were numbered, as the 
smaller copper-nickel cents began to take their place. 
Parmelee began pulling the old coppers from his 
“bean money,” saving the best for himself and sell- 
ing the others for a profit. He later branched out into 
silver and gold coins, purchasing coins from dealers 
and other private parties as well as at auction. By 
1890 he was still fascinated with coins and was still 
baking beans. The latter business involved making 
about 400 pots per day, consuming about 1,500 large 
barrels of dried beans each year. 





In the 1890 sale catalogue, Lot 
671 was described as follows: 


Inside... 


¢ COINS FOR SALE 
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Cent: different profile of Liberty; 
long thin locks of hair; long point to 
bust; date and LIBERTY smaller: 
strawberry sprig of three leaves and a 
blossom, over date. Rx ONE / CENT 
in wreath of laurel and strawberry 
leaves: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
1/100; vine and bars on edge; good: 
the finest specimen of this exceed- 


e WHAT Do You KNow? 
page 2 


e IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
page 3 


ingly rare variety we have seen. 


From 1890 to 2004 

The coin was purchased at the 
auction for $79 by Charles 
Steigerwalt, a Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia dealer who soon after sold it to 
Dr. Thomas Hall. In 1909, the coin 
was sold as part of the intact Hall 
collection to Virgil Brand, Chicago 
(continued on page 4) 
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| Melissa 
Karstedt 


CENTS 


1872 Proof-64 RD (PCGS). Flashy sunburst 
red with creamy central devices. $2,185 
1905 MS-65 RB (NGC). Nice underlying 
lustre rich with bright orange, magenta, 
ANCMMAIEO POMING <2. .ce.. cided eeswads $225 
1907 Proof-66 RD (PCGS). Lustrous golden 
central devices with splashes of blazing 
red, brilliant gold, and sunburst orange, 
especially on reverse. Tiny flecks apparent 
under low magnification. ............ $4,325 
1918-S MS-64 RB (NGC). Light chocolate 
with orange and plum iridescence and a 
preat dealof IMSEE. 22... cesses $290 
1955 Doubled Die Obverse. AU-58 BN 
(NGC). Lively satiny brown surfaces with 
lustrous orange highlights. An absolutely 
Choice EXaMPle: .....tiiccsenie S625 


See Te 


1851-O MS-62 (NGC). Fully brilliant and 
lustrous! The only mintmarked issue in 
any denomination smaller than a half 
dime until the 1908-S Indian cent! $395 


NICKEL 5¢ 


1917-D MS-65 (NGC). Satiny surfaces with 
splashes of peach, lilac, lime green, and 


not fully so, but with decent details at the 
SIINOWINGEI, « scnestnsesousoacevouomaedeouseouies: $3,485 
1921-S MS-65 (NGC). One of the lower 
mintage dates in the Buffalo nickel series. 





A satiny and lustrous gem with pale 
golden toning highlights on both sides. 
Nicely struck for the date. ........... $9,300 
1926-S MS-65x* (NGC). See the “In the 
Spotlight” on page 3. ......c. $81,000 
1928-D MS-65 (PCGS). Lustrous with pale 
SOME MSI SiSaeeee eee ese $950 
1935 MS-65 (PCGS). Radiant bursts of 
INES HCl arene tent hue eee es ene: $125 


1937 Proof-67 (PCGS). Rich, silky lustre 
with faint rainbow iridescence of every 
COlOF IMASINAOIS? . nsec. $3,300 


HALF DIMES 


1849/8 MS-66 (PCGS). Sharp and frosty 
with a hint of pale golden iridescence on 
UNS SMTA GUUMIACES, oro sescrn csc searceee $4,050 


1893-0 MS-64 (NGC). Satiny surfaces 
display a small touch of light gold. $1,150 
1910-S MS-65 (PCGS). Silky lustre with sky 
blue and pale gold iridescence.. $2,800 


TWENTY-CENT PIECES 


1875 pattern 20c¢. Judd-1414, Pollock- 
1557. Rarity-7+. Proof-65 RB (NGC). 
Copper. Reeded edge. From the regular- 
issue dies of the date, but here with 
reeded edge—the regular-issue silver 20¢ 
of the date came with a plain edge. Deep 


electric blue. Nicely struck for the date— 





Test Your Knowledge! 


1. The new Wisconsin statehood 
quarter shows a cow, a round 
of cheese, and has which one 
of these mottoes?: 
zy le MCEILSIOR. 

b. HOPE. 
c. FORWARD. 
d. PROSIT. 


2. The familiar red-covered Guide 
Book of United States Coins, edited 
in recent times by Kenneth E. 
Bressett, was first published in 
1946 (with a 1947 cover date) 
and was compiled by: 

Wayte Raymond. 

Clarence S. Bement. 


Frank Katen. 
Richard S. Yeoman. 


aoo8 


3. Over the years several living 
people have been depicted on 
commemorative coins, includ- 
ing all but one of the follow- 
ing. Which person was shown 
posthumously?: 

a. Calvin Coolidge. 
b. Robert Kennedy. 


c. Eunice Shriver. 
d. Sen. Joseph Robinson. 


4. Which one of these statements 
about the Carson City Mint is 


not true? 

a. After 1878 the only silver coins 
struck there were dollars. 

b. Among gold coins the 1870-CC 
issues are recognized as 
important rarities today. 

c. As the Mint was close to 
Nevada's Comstock Lode 
mines, more silver dollars were 
struck there than at the distant 
New Orleans Mint. 

d. No $2.50 gold coins were ever 
struck there. 


5. Col. E.H.R. Green once owned 
all 100 of the known 1918 24¢ 
invert stamps, had his own rail- 
road, collected old ships, had his 
own radio station, and is 
numismatically remembered for: 
a. Purchasing the New Orleans 

Mint building. 

b. His term as president of the 
American Numismatic 
Association. 

c. Owning all five of the known 
1913 Liberty Head nickels. 

d. Carrying his prized 1804 silver 
dollar rarity in his pocket, so he 
could show it to friends. 


‘O-G ‘O-p ‘Q-€ ‘p-Z ‘D-| ‘suamsuy 






fiery red with crimson, navy, and violet. 
Sharp and appealing. 00.0.0... $14,000 


QUARTERS 


1917 Type I. MS-65 FH (NGC). Fully 
brilliant and superbly lustrous. Nicely 
struck at every point. 0.00.0... $1,395 

1917 Type II. MS-66 FH (NGC). Gorgeous! 
Intensely lustrous with a pale spectrum 
of rich golden iridescence throughout the 
entire piece. Soft pastel shades of 
magenta, lime, bright yellow, lilac, and 
electric blue breeze lightly across the 
SUPACES Neen ek eee eee $3,500 

1932-D G-4 (NGC) and 1932-S G-6 (NGC). 
Great collector coins! The key dates to 
collect for the Washington quarter series, 
both in an affordable grade. .......... $300 


HALF DOLLARS 


1831 Overton-102. MS-65 (NGC). Original 
heather gray with nice underlying lustre 
and midnight blue iridescence. . $6,600 

1892 MS-65 (PCGS). A bright and sparkling 
gem from the first year of the Barber 
design type. Nicely struck and highly 
IISRKOUSH AN: CPR asin at 63,725 

1892 MS-65 (NGC). Wow! Radiant lustre on 
silky surfaces, as “white” as the driven 
snow. Nicely struck with strong details in 
AUlll CVC NMUS,, ccncacernassoscornenconeecnnace SDS 

1911 MS-65 (PCGS). Nice original surfaces 
with intense lustre. Medium lilac surfaces 
with splashes of frosty white, pale rose, 
sold,and charcoal) st ..0.te ck $3,195 

1935 MS-64 (PCGS). Highly lustrous with 
pleasing bright electric gold, crimson, and 
peach on the obverse. 0... $160 

1935-D MS-66 (PCGS). Spectacular! Frosty 
and intensely lustrous central devices 
with faint crimson on the rim. .. $10,250 

1936-D MS-65 (PCGS). Extremely lustrous 


ana tulllly toniliteint tence $519 
1937-S MS-65 (PCGS). A satiny gem, sharp 
and appealing in every way! .......... $585 


1942 Proof-67 (PCGS). An attractive gem 
with reflective surfaces and a nuance of 
pale gold toning. Choice. ........... $1,475 

1942-S MS-65 (PCGS). A bright and frosty 
gem with bold lustre and a far finer-than- 
average strike for the date! ......... $1,000 

1943-S MS-65 (PCGS). A frosty, satiny gem 
with touch of pale golden toning. . $675 


SILVER DOLLARS 


1858 Proof-62 (PCGS). A Proof-only rarity, 
and one of the most famous dates in the 
early dollar series. Fully brilliant with 
deeply mirrored fields and some gold 
beginning to deepen at the rims. $10,750 

1878-CC MS-65 (PCGS). Lustrous with pale 
champagne. Nicely struck. .......... S25 

1879-0 MS-64 (PCGS). *OCG* Premium 
quality! Definitely choice for the grade, 
with splendid white surfaces that employ 
tremendous amounts of cartwheel lustre. 


Nicely struck for the date. .............. one 
1879-S MS-65 (NGC). 3rd Reverse.*OCG* 
Pleasant cartwheel lustre .............. Si 


1880-CC MS-63 (NGC). Creamy white 
central devices with nearly prooflike 
fields. Nice cartwheel lustre with a warm 
peach and gold halo oo... S485 
1880-S MS-66 (PCGS). Flashy! Frosty 
central devices with reflective fields and 
wild cartwheel lustre. Nicely struck $425 
1881-CC MS-64 (NGC). Frosty with nice 
cartwheel lustre and a pleasing gold halo. 
Almost prooflike in appearance. ... $580 


OF Ke) ey carom kone) cols) 6 
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1881-O MS-64 (PCGS). *OCG* Bright and 
IS ERO SIO R ee peetesaeye eee S175 
1881-S MS-66 (PCGS). Lustrous with 
reflective fields. Pale lilac surfaces with a 
small spectrum of color toward the rim 
including orange, plum, federal blue, lime 
green, and light yellow. .................. $425 
1881-S MS-65 (NGC). *OCG* Highly 
reflective with nearly prooflike fields. 
Flashy with a hint of gold. ..............$175 
1882-CC MS-65 (NGC). *OCG* Wow! Frosty 
central devices with nearly prooflike fields. 
A pale halo of golden toning accents the 
(AiG; CINOHEE occ conenteeecececnceeeeccons $550 
1883-CC MS-65 (PCGS). PQ! Premium 
quality frosty surfaces with broad 
sweeps of cartwheel lustre in the 
reflective fields. Fully brilliant! 
Repunching noted at the date numerals, 
die cracks and die flaws around several 
OMUnelOWwenStalsaeeee ee S475 
1883-CC MS-65 (NGC). A satiny gem with 
pale champagne surfaces and a hint of 
light gold on the rim. Repunching noted 
at the date numerals, die cracks and die 
flaws around several of the lower stars, 
probably from the same obverse die as 
the PCGS coin offered above. ....... $450 
1884-O MS-65 (PCGS). *OCG* Brilliant 
satiny surfaces display a highly lustrous 
sheen and a nuance of pale rose... $175 
1885-CC MS-63 (NGC). Silky lustre on frosty 
SUTECES: La eee ee ee $545 
1885-S MS-64 (PCGS). *OCG* Frosty 
devices with flashy fields and intense 


cartwheel lustre, oh-so-close to 
PLOOTIRG > fp A i Nee ee $700 
1886 MS-65 (NGC). *OCG* Flashy and 
white with strong lustre! .0.0.0....... $175 


1890-CC MS-65 (PCGS). Choice! A 
popular Carson City branch mint issue, 
one that is fairly difficult to find at the 
gem level. Vibrant satiny surfaces full of 
rich lustre and a hint of pale golden 
iridescence on predominantly “white” 
surfaces. Only eight examples of the 
date are graded higher by PCGS. Nicely 
struck as well, and a pleasing 
numisinatic treat. ..c.ce $7,200 

1890-CC MS-62 DPL (NGC). Creamy central 
devices with nice contrast to the reflective 
fields. Pleasing gold toning decorates the 
surfaces of the coin, concentrating toward 
the tim. Nicelystruck! <= ea $710 

1891-CC MS-62 (NGC). Satiny surfaces with 
a hint of light champagne, and with a 
touch of light gold on the rim. A nice 
affordable piece from the popular Carson 
City Mint—this one's decidedly choice for 
the assioned stade@s +32. cneeee $525 
1892-CC MS-63 (PCGS). Nice! Frosty and 
intensely lustrous central devices with 
mirrored fields, and with exciting 
cartwheel lustre overall. A pleasing deep 
golden halo decorates the rim of this 
popular semi-key coin in the series. 
Although more than 1.3 million of these 
were minted, only a few thousand survive, 
chiefly from the Treasury hoards of the 
Garly 60S: 0.20, pee eee $2,600 
1892-CC MS-62 (NGC). Nice soft cartwheel 
lustre on satiny surfaces with a touch of 
heather on the rim. Nicely struck.$1,200 

1893 F-15 (NGC). A popular semi-key, low- 
mintage date. Medium toned surfaces 
with some hints of lilac. Problem-free, 
evenly worn examples are scarce! $115 

1893-CC MS-63 (PCGS). *OCG* Rich and 
silky lustrous surfaces with frosty central 


Coins for Sale! 





devices and wild cartwheel lustre. The last 
Morgan dollar issue from the Carson City 
Mint—this date is extremely popular as 
a result. Difficult to locate in higher Mint 
SPAS CUAGES 5. sfcp.ccdeencts eveerssaredces $7,450 
1893-S VG-8 (NGC). A nice low-grade yet 
highly collectable example of the most 
desirable regular-issue key date in the 
Morgan dollar series; just 100,000 1893-S 
dollars were minted. Golden gray surfaces 
with pale lilac accents in the protected 
AI CAS Meee te OD, See Mecets lags 63125 
1894 EF-45 (NGC). A popular key date in 
the Morgan dollar series from the 
Philadelphia Mint. Deep golden gray and 
champagne surfaces. ................. S210 
1897 MS-65 (PCGS). Creamy white central 
devices with pleasing halos of light gold, 
heather, crimson, and midnight blue at 
TOUS Beer eee ee eee $260 
1899-O MS-65 (PCGS). *OCG* A brightly 
sweeping cartwheel blooms broadly on 
the satiny brilliant surfaces of this 
NO SOTA oo. se sed ev vescavces vcesens $195 
1901 MS-63 (NGC). An MS-63 example of 
the 1901 Morgan dollar issue is a 
meaningful offering. A high degree of 
unbroken cartwheel lustre blazes in all 
its glory on the pale champagne surfaces 
of this attractive specimen. While more 
than 6.9 million circulation strikes of the 
date were produced, the vast majority 
either went into circulation in a steady 
stream from the Treasury during—and 
soon after—the date of issue, or were 
held back and perhaps later melted in 
1918 during the Pittman Act’s heyday. A 
key-date rarity when MS-60 or finer is the 
grade you seek for your 1901 Morgan 
CIC cd Nene Ree nee eet Fao SLA O0 
1904 MS-65 (PCGS). Flashy and fully 
brilliant. Typically struck for the date, but 
unusually attractive. Pleasing cartwheel 
lustnevaindicholcees $4,400 
1921 Peace dollar. High Relief. MS-66 
(PCGS). Original surfaces with nice 
satiny lustre. Lightly toned with lilac, 
peach, lime, and periwinkle iridescence. 
Fairly difficult to locate at the gem level. 
Nicely struck for the date. .......... $7,500 
1926-D MS-64 (PCGS). Flashy! Fully 
brilliant with a pale golden hues. . $250 
1928 MS-63 (NGC). One of the scarcer 
semi-key dates to the series. Choice 
for the grade. Cartwheel lustre 
decorates the satiny surfaces with 
faint peach iridescence adding to the 
re) Pere Tei at og 100 bs mena Renee aed S695 





GOLD DOLLARS 


1849 Open Wreath. Small Head, L on 
truncation. MS-64 (NGC). Light honey 
gold surfaces exhibit string lustre and a 
bold strike. A truly choice survivor from 
the first year of the gold dollar 
GENOMIMAUONS <. ss setcene deren SHS) 

1862 MS-62 (PCGS). Light frosty central 
devices with intense sunburst orange 
halos. Very pleasing to the eye, and 
definitely choice for the grade. ...... $575 


QUARTER EAGLES 


1900 Proof-65 Ultra Cameo (NGC). This 
sparkling golden gem Proof quarter eagle 
has heavily frosted motifs and deeply 
mirrored fields that provide an amazing 
cameo contrast. While 205 Proofs of the 
date were struck, somewhat fewer have 
survived for today’s collectors. Of the 
survivors, probably only a small 
proportion can compete with the present 
beauty where eye appeal and overall 
quality are concerned. Christian 
Gobrecht’s Liberty Head design is 
portrayed here in sharp and bold Proof 
format, with each and every tiny nuance 
of the design as crisp as Gobrecht 
intended! This is a beauty, mark our 
words—better yet, take a good look and 
convince yourself. .......0.0..cc. $18,000 


THREE DOLLAR GOLD 


1854 MS-63 (NGC). Wow! Warm honey gold 
with strong yellow brilliance and intense 
cartwheel lustre. Nicely struck and very 
SGU. ae eee ee $6,000 

1878 MS-63 (NGC). Deep yellow gold with 
honey highlights and strong lustre. A 
oO War Gate. cewttace eentwees $6,000 


HALF EAGLES 


1854-O EF-45 (PCGS). Light honey gold 
surfaces with loads of lustre, and with pale 
rose on the high points. ................. $845 

1909-D MS-63 (PCGS). Lustrous and 
attractive with deep gold in the protected 
areas. Choice for the grade. ........ Sans 

1915 MS-63 (PCGS). Honey gold surfaces 
with intense lustre anda hint of light olive. 
NWelllestit cheese tte er te. SAWS 


EAGLES 


1853/2 FS-007. AU-55 (NGC). Brilliant pale 
golden surfaces with nice lustre and a hint 
of rose in the protected areas. .... $3,500 








1926-S MS-65* (NGC). Our numismatic spotlight 
shines warmly on a beautifully toned and highly 
lustrous gem example of one of the most popular 
key dates in the Buffalo nickel series, the only date 
with less then a million pieces minted! A rich array 
of deep, fiery gold blends boldly with bright violet, 
peach, and rose, and a hint of sky blue blossoms 
on the high points. The strike is above average for 
the date, with nearly full details in all places—weak- 
ness of strike generally plagues this date. Only one 
1926-S Buffalo nickel has been graded finer than 
the present gem by NGC, which pretty much sums 
up the quality of this lovely rarity! ........... $81,000 





Where can you find a hippocampus illustrated on a United States 
coin? The answer: On the obverse of the 1915-S Panama-Pacific quar- 
ter eagle. On the other hand, if you want to find Neptune on a coin 
you need to check out the 1935 Hudson half dollar design. 


In 1873 there were three different types of dollar 
coins minted, and yet none at all were in circulation in 
the East or Midwest (but were seen on the West Coast). 
These were the Liberty Seated silver dollar, the 
silver trade dollar, and the gold dollar. 


Speaking of gold, the United States 
produced its own gold coins beginning in 
1795, but it was not until the year 1900 
that the country officially went on the 
gold standard, a latecomer among coun- 


tries in this regard. 


1894 MS-63 (NGC). Sparkling lustre with 
rose accents in the protected areas. $725 
1914-S MS-63 (PCGS). Lustrous deep 
golden surfaces with bright orange 
highlights. Nicely struck. ............. $5,500 


DOUBLE EAGLES 


1852 AU-58 (NGC). Lustrous and bright 
with frosty white surfaces and pale rose 
iridescence in the protected areas. An 
impressive lightly circulated $20 from the 
early days of the denomination. . $2,600 

1857-S S.S. Central America. MS-62 
(PCGS). 20D Bold 7, Faint S. Extremely 
attractive with bold and intense cartwheel 
lustre. Frosty central devices show 
splashes of vibrant sunburst orange in the 
fields and at the rim. Very flashy. $5,800 

1899-S AU-58 (PCGS). Satiny cartwheel 
lustre on medium gold surfaces, and with 
a hint of light olive in the fields. ... $585 

1900 MS-63 (PCGS). Splendid honey gold 
surfaces with wide sweeps of cartwheel 
IWSiKesINi@elisstiuckernr ese ee $850 

1900-S MS-62 (NGC). Flashy! Wonderful 
cartwheel lustre on shiny and brilliant 
surfaces. Almost prooflike. ......... $1,045 

1903-S MS-62 (PCGS). Richly frosty with 
pale rose in the protected areas. Brilliant 
CANEWINES WIG HTC meee eee eee $750 

1906-S MS-62 (PCGS). Satiny honey gold 
surfaces with light rose iridescence and 
warm cartwheel lustre... $800 

1907 Liberty. MS-62. (PCGS). Wow! Frosty 
light honey gold surfaces with intense 


[US iil ett br. 1 en ne eee vee S675 
1910 MS-64 (NGC). Warm lustrous surfaces 
with peach iridescence. ............... $1,500 


1913 MS-63 (PCGS). A fairly scarce date in 
the Saint-Gaudens $20 series! Highly 
lustrous light golden surfaces with a hint 
of pale rose in the protected areas. $3,300 

1914-S MS-65 (NGC). Bold cartwheel lustre 
on intensely lustrous surfaces. Pale rose 
AICCEIMIS WOKE TNIM, croneecerencecesersnnen srs $2,450 

1920 MS-62 (NGC). Fully brilliant and 

ustrous. Strong aesthetic appeal. $675 

1923 MS-64 (NGC). Peach accents highlight 

the lustrous surfaces niece Od) 

1924 MS-64 (NGC). Brilliant golden 

surfaces with creamy cartwheel lustre. 

NotI MIEA Wel hol Gites rateeeeeereee ae ter ee $725 

1924-D MS-64 (PCGS). A classically scarce 
double eagle despite its lofty mintage of 
nearly 3.1 million coins. Much of the 











mintage was held and later melted in the 
1930s, though some small quantity of 
Mint State coins made it to Europe; 
examples have been filtering back into the 
U.S. since the late 1940s—we owe our 
present good fortune to those pieces. This 
coin is a great acquisition for an alert 
Specialistyves.2 ss meee ..... $14,000 
1924-S MS-64 (PCGS). More than 2.9 million 
examples of the date were struck, but much 
of that mintage was melted or traded to 
overseas brokers and banks. At one time, 
the 1924-S double eagle was considered 
one of the greatest rarities in the series, 
eclipsing virtually every other date in the 
Saint-Gaudens design type. In recent 
decades many examples of the date have 
filtered back to us via Europe, but not so 
many as to take away from the rarity of the 
(OE lic Mee Rent el oe eee nee ic ees $16,000 
1925 MS-67 (PCGS). Flashy! One of just five 
examples of the date graded MS-67 by 
PCGS, and important as such. Highly 
attractive and boldly lustrous. Peach 
iridescence highlights the central devices, 
while light honey gold and pale olive 
attractively contrast at the rim. Nicely 
SUM BS WE, oases anes nvce-nocedecetone $18,750 


COMMEMORATIVES 


1906 Lafayette $1. MS-60 (NGC). This 
sparkling, satiny gem exhibits broadly 
sweeping cartwheel lustre with a nuance 
of faint champagne iridescence. Busts of 
Washington and Lafayette appear on the 
obverse, the first such authorized 
appearance of one of our presidents ona 
U.S. coin—the Lincoln cent of 1909 would 
later open the flood gates for a host of 
denominations that feature “dead 
presidents” as they are smugly referred to 
nowadays. Only 36,026 examples of this 
issue were distributed. Of the surviving 
specimens from that distribution, very few 
can measure up to the quality presented 
here. A great combination of history and 
eye appeal all in one coin)........ $18,750 


TERMS OF SALE 


e All coins guaranteed genuine. 
e $5 shipping on all orders under $500. 


e 7-day return policy on all coins. 
e Visa, Mastercard, Discover, and 
AmEx accepted. 



















| understand you like type coins and that you teach a course each 
summer about collecting them. I want to collect type coins, mainly 
dimes, and want to know the best way to go about it. Thanks for 
your insights! —RFD, Great Falls, MT 


You understand correctly. | have had the honor of teaching a course 
on type coins with fellow collector Dave Lange (a noted author 
and also historian at NGC, the third-party grading service), each 
of the past three summers at the annual ANA Summer Seminar, and we're 
invited back for a fourth year in 2005. In our week-long course we stress the 
fun of type coin collecting, as well as its diversity. We also delve into every regular-issue type in the 
Guide Book, from half cents to double eagles, and discuss the merits of strike, rarity, and other things 
for each of the types listed. We include overhead slides of all the types, along with handouts and 
books—for instance, everyone gets a free Guide Book! Most of all, we stress the fun of collecting “one 
of everything” rather than specializing in any one series, though that’s fine too. One of the things we 
stress is buying the best coin for your budget. Whether you can afford six-figure coins or only VG to 
EE we discuss what makes a great coin in any grade! From heavily circulated to gem quality, always 
buy the finest problem-free example you can afford. Simply because a nice Barber half dollar is 
“only” VF-20 doesn’t mean it has to be cleaned or covered with circulation marks! 








Regarding dimes, you have hit a place close to my heart. I love Liberty Seated and Barber 
dimes, with “Mercs” taking a close third place within my collecting tastes. Again, whether you in- 
tend to buy gem Mint State coins or VG to VF coins (or any other grade for that matter), seek out the 
finest coins you can. There is no substitute for quality, and quality exists within every series and at 
every grade level. No two coins in any grade are created equal, and it pays to select the very best 
you can afford. Look for original surfaces, minimum marks, and especially for coins that jump right 
out at you as choice pieces, for should you decide to sell your type coins somewhere down the line, 
the buyers will go after the coins that “jump right out” at them! —Frank Van Valen 





Strawberry Leaf Cent (continued from page |) 


brewer, in whose collection it remained until af- 
ter his death, when the Brand estate consigned 
the piece with 16 other Condition Census 1793 
cents to Burdette G. Johnson of St. Louis. 
Johnson proceeded to sell the coins, the first 
such transaction being the sale of the Parmelee 
Strawberry Leaf cent to dealer James Kelly for 
$2,500. From Kelly the coin moved on to a Maine 
collector, who only two years after his 1941 pur- 
chase of the coin was killed in action in the 
Solomon Islands and posthu- 

mously awarded the Silver 
Star. His family contin- 
ued to hold the coin 
for over a half century, 
until their recent de- 
cision to sell it at 
auction through 
American Numis- 
matic Rarities. 


The Parmelee 
1793 Strawberry Leaf 
cent will be sold as 
part of ANR’s fabulous 
auction to be held No- 
vember 30-December I, 


2004 in Baltimore, Mary- Lorin G. Parmelee 





















land. The catalogue for the sale, which will in- 
clude a lengthy description and history of this 
amazing coin, will be available from American 
Numismatic Rarities in early November. To re- 
serve your copy, call 866-811-1804. 
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THE WHOLK TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
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YOUR EYES AND EARS IN THE HOBBY 

Our Monthly Acquisition Program allows you to 
reap the benefits of our knowledge and our pres- 
ence at major numismatic events. From coast to 
coast, at coin shows across the country, one of 
our experienced numismatists will be your rep- 
resentative, seeking out only the finest coins of 
the highest quality with you in mind, quality coins 
that fit your budget and collecting interests, coins 
that we would be proud to own ourselves. 


OUR “MAP” FOR SUCCESS 


Each month—or as frequently as you desire— 
we will send you a coin (or coins) for your collec- 
tion, each hand-selected for quality and eye ap- 
peal, and each sent personally for your inspec- 
tion. If the coin meets your criteria for your col- 
lection, then you get “first choice” at the coin, 
and we'll include a nice discount. 


CALL MELISSA KARSTEDT AND 
“MAP” YOUR COLLECTION NOW! 


To get started in our new Monthly Acquisition 
Program, or for more information about this in- 
novative approach to collecting, please call Me- 
lissa Karstedt toll-free at 866-840-1913. 

You may remain a member of MAP foras long 
as you like, or cancel your participation at any 
time simply by paying any outstanding balance. 








VISIT OUR WEBSITE 
www.anrcoins.com 





JAAMERICAN NuMISMATIC RARITIES, LLC 


nS 
PO Box 1804 ¢ Wolfeboro, NH 03894 « Toll-free: 866-811-1804 * Fax: (603) 569-3875 « sales@anrcoins.com ¢ www.anrcoins.com 
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